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THE subject of our memoir has devoted a long life to the pur- 
suit of letters. Although descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family, and possessed of an ample fortune, he has preferred 
the cultivation of polite literature to the allurements of pleasure 
and the rewards of ambition. Whatever may be thought of his 
talents—and they are of a superior order—his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge ought to be respected: and when we recollect the 
sacrifices he has made for the advancement of a correct taste in 
poetry and criticism, he deserves, at the hands of his cotempora- 
ries, more than common courtesy. This, we fear, has not been 
always extended to him ; and Sir Egerton has frequently com- 
plained of the severity with which he has been treated, as an act 
of great injustice, if not ingratitude. 

Sir Egerton was born at Wootton, in Kent, on the 30th of 
November, 1762. ‘I was,” he says, ‘a younger brother, and 
continued so till the age of forty-five: my father also remained a 
younger brother till the age of sixty-eight, and only survived his 
elder brother seven months; and yet more, the whole branch of 
my ancestors was of a remote juniority. My grandfather has been 
dead one hundred and twelve years, at the early age of thirty-one 
years and nine months. My father retired early from college to 
a country life, and refused to take orders for the family living of 
the parish where the mansion was situated. I have spent nearly 
forty-four years since his death in fitful energies, which have led 
to nothing. ”’ 
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His memory was always remarkably retentive, and he still re- 
members un event, at which Gray, the poet, was present, when he 
was only three years old, In 177] he was first carried to school. 
** That event,” he says, ‘*has made an impression on me as dis- 
tinct as if it happened yesterday. The picture, too, of every field 
about Wootton, every tree, every hedge, every look of the sky, 
will remain as long as my faculties last. I might well love 
home, for among strangers my little understanding was totally 
lost: I could not speak, and if I was spoken to, tears came into 
my eyes; I got through my lessons when I first went to school, 
but otherwise I scarcely ever opened my lips ; I was left alone in 
all plays and amusements, and mixed scarcely at all with other 
boys. On Saturday and Sunday a family in the neighbourhood, 
who lived in a very elegant manner, in a beautiful spot command- 
ing a grand view of all the Weald of Kent, generally took me to 
their house: there I saw much company, but no one could ever 
get me to talk; I was therefore stared at, and generally consi- 
dered of mental imbecility; yet I remember my kind hosts, the 
house, the garden, the manners, many of the incidents, the scenes 
of the road by which I returned, and my feelings on quitting the 
place to return to school, as if the whole were occurrences past 
not a week ago. 

«One of the greatest difficulties I had in life has been to free 
myself from too strung /oca/ attachments. I was more than thirty 
years old, before I could feel that I could be happy in any resi- 
dence but the spot of my nativity ; and when that could not be, 
I settled as near it as I was able: a most unfortunate predilection 
to which I attribute many Of the disasters and miseries of my 
life. I was not calculated for a narrow neighbourhood, its pro- 
vincial habits, and its petty intrigues: I was soon singled out, 
like a struck deer, to be pursued and hunted down ; and when in a 
work of fiction, I laid open a little of the character of ny perse 
cutors, in pictures too delicate and general to give any just 
cause of offence, this slight retribution was charged as an unpar- 
douable crime.” ! 

A passion for books distinguished his boyhood. Robinson 
Crusoe, and Gulliver’s Travels, were amongst his favourite 
volumes: he also read Waller’s poéms with delight; ‘and his 
mother being partial to Young, he became acquainted with ‘the 
** Night Thoughts,” but he never liked that sombre poem. ‘In 
his fifteenth year he commenced seriously the writing of poetry : 
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he translated some of Horace’s odes, and he was confirmed in his 
ambition to be a poet by the success of some English verses 
given as a task by his teacher. About this time Milton’s mipor 
poems fell into his hands. ‘‘ I shall never forget,” he says, “ the 
years when I first had all this little volume almost by heart, It 
was the autumn of 1780, in the two months’ interval between 
school and college. Every morning of September, and it was a 
glorious September, I rose early; and with this book in my pocket, 
or my hand, sallied into the wild fields of Wootton, and gazed 
upon the morning sun almost before the mists were dispersed. 
Then I read the L’ Allegro over and over, almost till I was in a 
delirium ; I hung over a stile or a gate, and listened to all the 
distant and rural sounds with ecstacy : the Latin poems were then 
as much my favourites as the English. This month, perhaps, 
was the mark put upon my destiny. In this mood I quitted 
Wootton, in October, for Cambridge; and there I continued to 
read Milton, and Shakspeare, and Spenser, instead of mathema- 
tics and metaphysics, at which my tutors were exceedingly wrath- 
ful, and for which I was set down as a dreaming and romantic 
young man, unfit for society and progress in life. The next 
month my father died on the verge of sixty-nine, and I never re- 
curned to Wootton as my home. When the right devolved to me 
in these latter years it was too late: my family had other des- 
tinies: and after having been withheld from it by primogeniture 
during the most important portion of my life, I have, by the 
strange and perverse course of fate, surrendered it to my younger 
brother. Some years are passed since, by violent abruptions it 
lost its charms for me.” 

On his father’s death his mother retired to Canterbury, and 
soon afterwards rented a mansion about a mile from the town. 
‘Tt was,” he says, “a pleasant and respectable old house; and 
there, in the autumn of 1782, I wrote my earliest sonnets, which 
my classical friend, who now presides over the common law of 
England, made me correct, with a severity little suited to my 
natural haste and carelessness. I added others, written at the 
same place in the autumns of 1783 and 1784, and published them 
in March, 1785.” 

In 1723 he commenced the study of Heraldry, and his stores 
of antiquated lore subsequently procured him admission among 
the members of the Antiquarian Society. On his leaving 
Cambridge he was entered of the Temple, intending to pursue 
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the study of the law. ‘‘I had,” he says, ‘*scarce an acquaintance 
among lawyers, and was.incapable of making any, I went down 
to the courts at Westminster; but at that time the language 
talked there seemed to me an unintelligible jargon ; and so I con- 
tinued to write sounets, instead of copying pleas, and to solace 
myself by despising what I could not understand. I read 
Blackstone, whom I did seem to myself to comprehend, but who 
did not at all assist me in affixing any meaning to the arguments I 
heard in court. What, however, I liked better than all the rest 
of Blackstone, was his “ Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse,” which 
IT transcribed in the first blank leaf. Had I spent but three 
months in a special pleader’s office, all my difficulties would have 
vanished of themselves, almost even without a mental effort. 
The ordinary course of the business of life has taught me these 
things since, without study or professional aid. And I now per- 
suade myself, too late, that there is no knowledge which I could 
have more easily mastered than that of the law. When I was 
voung, I was capable of great labour, and loved it. I did not 
want amusement or exercise; I did not even like exercise; it 
fatigued rather than refreshed me; and I could read and write 
from morning even till midnight. Now I can neither read nor 
write after the freshness of morning is over. How deeply I la- 
ment that I threw away this capacity of labour, when it would 
have opened to me a passage through life so beneficial and grati- 
fying, without paying the price of any painful cost.” * ® 
“T do not think that I was happy at this period ; my mind was 
full of projects and wild ambitions, and I attempted too many 
things which I had not strength to execute; and which always 
ended, therefore, in the destruction of my self-complacence. A 
inonth after the publication of my poems, which was in March, 
1785, I met with a dreadful accident in my chambers in the 
Temple, by cutting the tendons of the fingers of one of my 
hands, which, in pulling down a window, had burst through a pane 
of glass. The most dreadful pains ensued; my arm was inflamed 
to the shoulder; I was a fortnight without sleep, and then the 
whole system of my frame began to be affected, even to the oppo- 
site extremities. I was removed to my sister’s house in Wimpole 
Street, or Harley Street ; then my opposite ancle became fara- 
lytic and I could not walk: the surgeon was puzzled; old Dr. 
Heberden was called in: I grew worse and worse, with many 
strange symptoms. ‘As I lay half lifeless on a sofa one morning 
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in May, with a frame convulsed in every part, and spirits which 
required to be cheered, Mr. Maxwell, my brother-in-law (a man 
of great taleat and elegant literature), brought me in a bundle of 
reviews, and showed me, with benevolent triumph, Maty’s review 
of my sonnets. Fuint as I was, it gave me a glow such as nothing 
else of my literary concerns has ever since given me. I languished 
till July, and then was removed for sea-air to Dover, where, in 
the early part of the autumn, I at length recovered. I was then 
in my twenty-third year. 

** My faculties never recovered till I wrote ‘ Mary de Clifford,’ 
in the autumn of 1791, an interval of six years. During that 
dark period I was a mere genealogist, and heraldic antiquary; 
my ambition for the higher pursuits of literature was totally 
oppressed, and almost extinguished ; I lost that self-estimation, 
without which nothing good can be done; my shyness did not 
diminish; but the energies that belonged to me gathered inward 
in masses, and turned to morbid gloom. I lived two years and a 
halfin Hampshire, the third I came to London, where I bought a 
house in a new street. Ispent the autumn of 1789 in an ex- 
cursion into Leicestershire and Derbyshire, with my friend and 
fellow-collegian, Shaw, the historian of Staffordshire; and re- 
turned at the end of September, I visited the Chandos vault, and 
took notes of the coffin-plates at Cannons. 

“I spent the years 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, in building and 
farming ; two easy modes of incurring unlimited expence without 
any return, or any enjoyment; which withdraw the attention 
from all that is useful or amusing, and leave it to pore over bills 
and outgoings, where every thing is chicanery and fraud; where 
every grain of corn is grown at twice the expence of its market 
price, and ten labourers do not the work of three; where any 
fraud upon a gentleman is a virtue, and where all the farmers 
combine to make a landlord sick of tilling his own land; where 
the steward cannot make his men work, and if he makes them 
work, will not let his employer have the benefit of it; where all that 
there is to pay, the employer is called on to pay; and all that 
there is to receive, goes into the steward’s pocket. A literary 
man ought, above all others, to avoid the voracious net of such 
concerns; and, of all literary men, he who gives himself up to 
fancy and imagination : a poet and a farmer see every object in 
lights directly opposite. There are, if I recollect, some good stan- 
zas on this point in Shenstone’s too diffuse Ode on Rural Elegance.” 
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In 1792, on the death of an elder brother, Sir Egerton inherited 
considerably larger property, in the county of Kent. Being now 
a married man, he resided on his estate; and in 1812 was re- 
turned to serve in parliament for Maidstone. The six years 
which he continued a member of the House of Commons he 
considers the most satisfactory of his life. ‘* They opened,” he 
says, “‘ many new points of view to me, and occupied me practi- 
cally in a manner not inconsistent with my former pursuits and 
habits of mind. In this station one is, or imagines one’s self, 
nearer the source of action; and the opportunity of a closer in- 
spection of public characters affords subjects of interesting ob- 
servation, while the manner in which they to whom the manage- 
nent of affairs of state is committed exhibit talents, knowledge, 
or skill, teaches us practically how the world is governed. Con- 
stituted as London is, which is filled with an overgrown mass of 
miscellaneous population, the legislative function \gives an open- 
ing in society, without which an individual, not of bustling and 
obtrusive manners, is likely to be buried and lost in society: 
here what is most actively eminent is commonly concentrated, 
though it must be admitted it grows less so every day. While I 
sat in this house, I made great efforts to amend the Poor Laws ; 
nor did I take less pains to get the cruel and unjust provisions of 
the Copyright Act altered. I was not successful ; but in both 
cases I had powerful and overwhelming parties to contend with. 
In the first, all the manufacturing towns, and all towns; in the 
second, the universities of the three kingdoms, and all their 
members. Now, when I contemplate the subject coolly, | 
wonder that I made the littie progress which I did. I was 
in my fiftieth year when I took my seat, and this is much 
too late to indulge the hope of becoming a parliamentary spenker 
of any power. I did my best; but I rose very seldom, for my 
nerves were not strong enough to enable me to retain my self- 
possession, and to bring together my ideas with sufficient strength 
and clearness to do justice to them. I have no reason to com- 
plain of want of candour here, for I was treated with quite as 
much candour as I deserved. Indeed, had I had as fair usage in 
the rest of my days as in parliament, I should be unjust to be dis- 
contented with mankind, or with my lot in life. The gloom and 
plaintiveness of which I am accused would never then have been 
the inmates of my bosom. I witnessed slights, and jealousies, 
and rudeness, even there; but such are the inevitable attendants 
of our human lot.” 
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During the time, however, that he was < devpttng some épbiticn 
of his energies to the service of his country, he did not neglect 
the more elegant and congenial pursuits of literature. He not 
only wrote books with considerable rapidity, but, setting up a 
printing-press at Lee Priory, he sent into the world some beautiful 
reprints of valuable and rare books. It was in this pursuit that 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ most valuable talent was displayed. He 
had acquired a profound knowledge of old books; and possess- 
ing, besides, a much larger portion of good taste and critical skill 
than the greater part of the biped book-worms who busy them- 
selves in similar undertakings, he pointed out many estimable 
things in writers, which had been forgotten by all but those 
illuminati whose knowledge is confined to title-pages. His 
edition of the “‘Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum”’ is really a 
valuable work, and is far superior, in every respect, to that of 
Philips, the nephew of Milton, by whom it was first compiled. 
His ‘‘ Censura Literaria,” and his “ Restituta, or the Titles of 
Old English Books and their Authors revived,” are works which 
have established for him the reputation of being the ablest and 
most diligent critic upon old English poetry which our times 
have produced. Much as we are inclined to sneer at the labours 
of antiquaries, those ungrateful drones, who, living upon the 
spoils of other men’s genius, yet look with contempt upon the 
labours of living authors ; and contemptible as these antiquaries 
are, as well in their spirit as in their individual characters, 
we do not pretend to be blind to the merit of many an author 
who is suffered to slumber in undeserved oblivion. To Sir 
Egerton Brydges we are under many obligations on this score ; 
and we cannot testify our gratitude more remarkably than by 
heartily exempting him from the unsparing censures which we 
pass upon his dust-besprinkled confederates. 

In 1816 Sir Egerton first visited the continent, and in two years 
after he carried his family to Paris. Since that time he has resided 
abroad, principally at Geneva. The scenery of Italy and Switzer- 
land accorded well with a mind imbued with the love of the works 
of nature, and served perhaps to heighten that poetical melancholy 
to which Sir Egerton’s retired habits subjected him. “Of the 
years I spent abroad,’’ he says, ‘*I do not repent of that time 
which has been past in literature,—and it has been no small por- 
tion. I wrote my ‘Hall of Hellingsley’ principally at Florence 
and Naples, one chapter at Paris, and part of the last volume at 
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Geneva ; where I also wrote ‘ Coningsby and Brokenhurst,’ and 
my ‘Population and Riches,’ my ‘ Gnomica,’ and my poem of 

‘Odo,’ and my ‘Anti-Critic,’ and where I compiled several 
bibliographical works.” 

Sir Egerton, as he says himself, has seen two races of poets 
appear and vanish ; but he had too much judgment to be in- 
fluenced by popular applause, or popular neglect; and in the 
hope of correcting what he supposed a vitiated taste in poetry, 
he wrote, in 1824, “ Letters on the Genius and Poetical Character 
of Lord Byron ;” and these were followed, at the interval of a 
few weeks by his “ Recollections of Foreign Travel, of Life and 
Literature.” To this singular work we are indebted for the 
materials of this memoir, from which we have extracted nearly all 
that personally concerned the author. 

Sir Egerton, we believe, has recently returned to this country, 
and we are happy to learn that age has not impaired the vigour of 
his intellect. The embellishment which accompanies our pre- 
sent number is taken from a portrait of Sir Egerton, painted in 
Italy. 





WANDERINGS IN FRANCE.—No. II. 
SULLY’S CHATEAU. 


SirvaTep on a height which towers over the little town of 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, the capital of Perhehe, is the castle of St. 
John: the illustration of its ancientry and present neglect are 
calculated to give birth to some very serious reflections. 

This castle, rendered illustrious by so many masters, once a 
royal possession, inhabited by the most august persons, belongs to 
a man who wished to make an inn of it; if two hundred and forty 
steps, which must be climbed to get at it, had not prevented such 
a profanation. 

The most ancient part, which is named the donjon, takes its 
date from the ninth century ; its thick walls, although defaced 
by time, seem yet to brave it. A few Gothic windows, at which 
imagination delights to place a blooming maiden, listening to the 
minstrel singing the tale of love, yet remain. 

Two great towers guard the entrance to the castle; the draw- 
bridge is destroyed, and the moat half choked up, renders it easy 
to cross the space which was valiantly defended against the 
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English, in 1434. The stump of a sword, formerly belonging to 
one of their chiefs, yet ornaments the gothic beam of a tower. 
The apartments, such as they were in the time of Sully, have 
experienced no change, but the walls only have resisted the 
ravages of time, and the destructive hands of man. All is a 
desert; yet, in the mean time, as we behold these places which 
were inhabited by the friend of him who was the best of the 
French monarchs, they appear to live again. There he came to 
recreate himself from the labours he shared with his master; 
there he planned the future welfare of the people of France. 
In beholding these spacious hearths we may fancy him distributing 
that comfort which his king knew so well how to dispense around 
him on all. It is a pity there are not some ocular traces, which, 
presenting themselves to the eyes, might assist the imagination . 
but there are none remaining. - 
In a separate apartment are some torn and mutilated pictures ; 
one among them is particularly striking: it represents a knight, 
kneeling, in an attitude the most respectful, as he is receiving a 
scarf from a lady, whose dress appears to be that of the fifteenth 
century. I thought of the time when the French empire was 
founded on love and glory, when the graces reserved their re- 
wards for those who knew how to conquer; and such shared the 
honour of the most renowned heroes. . 
I was told there was an oubliette ; I went to see it: an enor- 
mous lock fastened this formidable place; we saw the print of a 
second door, and were assured that it was of iron. This dungeon 
is of a circular form; in the middle a narrow opening is made; it 
widens as we descend, in a conical form; that is the oubliette. 
I descended by the help of a ladder; a date arrested my attention; 
it was very ancient, for it had become blackened, like the stone 
on which it had been graven. I heard, confusedly, the flight of 
birds, and the fluttering of their wings: they were, without 
doubt, of those species who are fond of inhabiting ruins. I felt 
myself much oppressed, and was seized with shivering. The 
darkness, and the mournful ideas by which I was agitated, caused 
me to feel the want of breathing a purer air. I went up again, 
and beheld the light of day with new gratification. A cloud of 
pigeons flew over my head, and perched on the roof of the tower 
over the oubliette, now transformed into a dove-house. How 
singular are the effects of fancy! these were the birds that I had 
taken for those of ill omen. : S. 
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KHORAD THE JUST; 
@ Persian Tale. 


Never was monarch more loved and venerated by his subjects 
than Khorad, King of Persia. The wisdom of his government 
could only be equalled by the gooduess of his heart ; and his 
people found in him the tenderest of fathers. Simple in his . 
tastes, and temperate in his habits, he allowed himself scarcely 
any recreation but the culture of flowers; to that he devoted the 
little time which his love for his people permitted him to deprive 
them of. 

One day a peasant presented Khorad with some flowers of a 
most beautiful and unknown species. The monarch ordered him 
a handsome reward, but the peasant refused to receive it. ‘* I am 
contented with my station,” cried he, ‘it suffices for my wants, 
and I wish for nothing more; but if the great Khorad desires to 
inake me happy, he has it in his power to give me a reward, 
which I shall prize above all the treasures in the world.” 

“‘ Speak thy desire freely, and if, without injustice, 1 may grant 
thy wish, it shall be accomplished.” 

** Oh, Khorad, there may be presumption, but there cannot be 
Mjustice in my wish. I would have to boast that I have been 
permitted to salute the sacred person of my king in a manner 
which no other subject ever enjoyed. Suffer me, then, to kiss 
thy naked shoulders, and thou wilt make me at once the proudest 
and the happiest of thy slaves.” 

Astonished at such an unexpected request, but wholly unsus- 
picious that any evil could arise from granting it, Khorad bared 
his shoulders; the pretended peasant hastily imprinted a kiss 
upon each, and instantly disappeared. All present were aston- 
ished, but hardly had they time to express their surprise, when 
the king felt an excruciating pain in the places which the peasant 
had touched with his lips. A burning tumour soon appeared 
upon each shoulder; the monarch suffered insupportable tor- 
ments ; day and night he felt a devouring fire which consumed 
him, In vain did all the physicians of the kingdom exert their 
skill, their remedies were unavailing, and the unfortunate 
monarch seemed destined to suffer years of insupportable tor- 
ture ; for as his pains were the effect of enchantment, they had no 
effect upon his bodily strength, which did not decline in the least. 
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Prayers were put up in all the temples, ana minguitcent re- 
wards offered to any one who could cure the malady of the king. 
The secrets of nature and art were exhausted to find remedies, 
but in vain; and the unfortunate monarch, who was still young, 
saw himself condemned to suffer, without even the hope of re- 
lease by a speedy death. At last, a stranger presented himself, 
who said, with confidence, that he knew a remedy which would 
cure the king, but that he could communicate it only to the 
monarch in person. He was conducted, accordingly, into the 
presence of Khorad, before whom he prostrated himself, and re- 
mained silent. 

The king, perceiving that he was troubled, told him to speak 
freely. “If the remedy that thou bringest succeeds,” said he, 
‘rewards and honours await thee ; if it faile, thou hast nothing to 
apprehend: speak, then, without fear.” ‘It is thyself, oh great 
king,” replied the stranger, “ that must procure the remedy, I 
can but point it out. A virgin must be found, from sixteen to 
eighteen, who must be the only child of her parents: let the 
tumours be bathed in her heart’s blood; they will disappear, and 
thy sufferings, oh mighty Khorad, will be at an end.” 

“‘How know you,” demanded the king, ‘‘ that this remedy will 
succeed.” ‘I will answer with my head for its success,” replied 
the stranger boldly; ‘let it be applied, and if, at that moment, 
every trace of the malady does not disappear, I will consent to 
yield up my life in the most excruciating torments.” 

‘Did I listen only to justice,” said the monarch, in a tone of 
calm severity, “thy life would not be long. What, thou darest 
to advise me to purchase, by the blackest crime, a respite from 
suffering. Know, miserable man, that the soul of Khorad is inca- 
pable of such an atrocity; and that he will never purchase ease 
at the price of the innocent blood of even his meanest subject.” 

At these words all eyes were turned towards the stranger; but 
he had disappeared, and in his place stood Nadac, the guardian 
genius of Khorad. ‘ Well hast thou stood the proof,” cried he, 
‘and great shall be thy reward; thy virtue has triumphed over 
the spell of the malignant Kasran, and from this moment thy 
sufferings are at anend. Live Khorad, live to enjoy, for many 
years yet to come, the greatest happiness thatthe Most High 
can bestow upon a virtuous king—that of reigning in the hearts 
of his people.” 

The genius vanished. Khorad, freed at that moment from the 
torments that he had so long suffered, blessed, in humble thank- 
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fulness, the power that had relieved him. His remaining days 
were long and happy, and his name has been handed down to 
posterity, coupled with the title of the Just. 








A PECULIAR RACE OF CHRISTIANS. 


To the west of the districts of Ooroomea and Selmast, (in 
Persia) lies the wild and mountainous country in which the river 
Tigris has its source. This remote region is inhabited by a 
race of Christians of a singularly savage and ferocious character. 
They are said to be the remains of the numerous Christian 
population which inhabited all this part of the country, in the 
times of the Greek emperors, and who were forced by their 
Mahomedan enemies to take refuge in these inaccessible regions. 
I lainent much that we could learn so few particulars regarding 
these remarkable people. 

It appears that they now almost entirely consist of four 
different tribes. The Teearees, which are by far the most im- 
portant, amount to about ten thousand families ; the Kojumees to 
one thousand; the Jiloos, five hundred; and the Tookabees, 
three hundred. They all live under the rule of a sort of prelatical 
chief, whose dignity is hereditary in the family, although the 
chief himself, being set apart for the church, cannot marry. 

There are generally two sons of the family thus dedicated to 
heaven and the pontificate ; the rest marry to keep up the succes- 
cession; and the eldest son of the eldest brother always succeeds. 
The family name of the present chief is Marchimoon. He acte 
both as priest and general, leading the people to church or to 
war; and they all pay him implicit obedience. They are of the 
Nestorian Creed, and hate Roman Catholics even more than 
Mahometans, putting to death, without mercy, all that fall into 
their hands. Indeed, they behave little less cruelly to any others 
who unfortunately come in their way. 

They keep up a sort of alliance with one Mustapha Khan 
Hukaroo, a Koordish chief, and make common cause with him 
in case of danger, he furnishing cavalry, they foot soldiers. They 
can bring into the field fourteen thousand capital matchlockmen, 
all of whom are said to be equal to the best rifle-shots as marksmen. 

These people live exclusively amongst themselves, admitting 
no one into their country, which is so strong and impenetrable that 


none can enter it without their leave. 
Fraser’s Travels on the Shores of the Caspian Sea. 
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THE CHANGES OF YOUTH. 








Few circumstances strike us so strongly in our path of life, as 
the changes which take place in the personal appearance of those 
whom we remember with interest and affection, but yet seldom 
behold. 

Amongst our dearest and most intimate connections, (especially 
those who live with us) the changes produced by time are rarely 
noticed. Slight youths become whiskered husbands, stout- 
looking fathers, and even grey-haired grandsires, imperceptibly 
in the eyes of those affectionate partners who have themselves 
been passing from elegant girls, to comely matrons, during the 
same period. No one remembers when the first faint line was 
traced, which is now become deeply indented, or that bloom de- 
clined which is now obliterated. The touches of time, though 
certain, are very tender, whilst those produced by sorrow or pain 
are sharp. I have known a week of anxiety do the work of years ; 
and it is certain that a fit of anger, or jealousy, will leave their 
lineaments on the features, as well as their colouring on the com- 
plexion, in a few hours. The passions are, indeed, faithful, but 
fearful, portrait painters; and although we may, in a tranquil 
state of existence, pass, without remark, from the age of dimples 
to that of wrinkles, we are always alive to the changes in the 
face or form, produced by mental or bodily disease, in those 
‘‘who eat of our bread, and drink of our cup,” and whose feel- 
ings, of whatever nature, have a claim on our sympathy. 

If, therefore, a mother had no higher views for her offspring 
than the acquirement, or perpetuity, of personal beauty, she 
would do well to implant in her children a power of self-control, 
habits of cheerfulness and complacency, and principles of benevo- 
lence and resignation. Under the influence of these cosmetics, 
the broad brow of man will continue many years smooth, and the 
mouth of woman retain the fascination of its early smile. A 
tranquil temper wards off the crow’s foot, since we may always 
observe that it is antedated by a frown, appears soonest in persons 
of irritable temper, and in man than woman, which undoubtedly 
arises from the greater necessity for self-subjugation experienced 
by females, and their more happy exemption from those cares 
and scenes, likely to awake the fiercer emotions of our nature. 

VOL. XXVIII.—S. I. 8 
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All persons who have travelled beyond the meridian of life, 
will have found themselves at times much surprised and affected, 
on meeting those whom they have not seen for years, and who 
re-appear, bereft of all their early graces, bearing the evils of life, 
or, at least, the progress of time on their brows, and compelling 
us to remember, that we are ourselves formed of the same perish- 
able clay, advanced on the same awful path with them. It is true, 
that reflection soon convinces us ‘‘ things are as they ought to 
be,” that life is progressive, and even death desirable, and that it 
would ill become us, who know that the gates of immortality are 
opened by it, to shrink from the appointed way, or regret that 
path was shortening, which we knew to be thorny in times past, 
and threatening for the days to come. 

Very different are our feelings when we contemplate those 
changes which sometimes takes place in early life, and antedate 
the infirmities of age and the advances of death. These fall on 
the heart with a sensation like that produced by snow in summer, 
and affect us with melancholy, long after our first painful surprise 
has passed away. Again and again the blighted flower rises to 
our recollection in all its first promising beauty, and its present 
appearance of dark and withering disease—its loveliness, and its 
helplessness—and we are drawn to feel a depth of compassion that 
harrows up the inmost heart: 

—— can such things be, 

And overcome us, like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder ? 
Such, at least, have lately been the painful impressions made on 
my own bosom, even in acase where neither ties of consanguinity 
or friendship, could aid my perception or pity, and where supe- 
riority of rank was calculated to blunt the sense of compassion 
for evils which have the advantage of all earthly palliation. 

About seven vears since I had occasion to call upon the 
widowed daughter of an old friend, who held the office of 
governess to the youngest daughter of a nobleman, high in rank, 
and not less distinguished for his magnanimity and benevolence. 
I found Madame —— in high health and spirits, charmed with her 
situation, and profuse in the praises of her charge, who entered 
while she spake, and appeared the very personification of spright- 
liness. Her air, step, voiee, gesture, the waving of her light 
brown curls, the glance of her blue eye, the very folds of her 
frock in their undulating motion, seemed “ redolent of youth,” 
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and all the vivacious fullness of enjoyment which belongs to 
childhood, when it has reached the pleasures of intellect, and is 
yet untouched by the anxieties of seusibility. On seeing a 
stranger, her hurried steps were suddeuly checked, and a blush 
of the most brilliant dye quickly spread over her face and neck, 
but it subsided instantly on my name being mentioned, and 
never shall I forget the cordial greeting of that gay and graceful 
child. Runging forward, and placing both hands in mine, she ex- 
claimed—* Oh, ma’am, I am so glad to see you, because I wanted 
to know you--—I mean, I thought, I did know you, ever since 
I read the little books you have written.” 

Our acquaintance improved after this auspicious opening, and 
when an hour afterwards I bade good bye, and promising not less 
dear Madame —— than her sweet charge, to visit them fre- 
quently, I did not foresee that seven long years would pass before 
I again entered that apartment, and witnessed the beauty and 
improvement of my pretty new friend, Lady Victurina. I did nat 
indeed forget her, but many circumstances detained me of more 
pressing moment, and when from time tu tine Madame —— 
visited me and spake of her interesting pupil, I determined to fulfil 
my promise ; but the really busy require strong motives or lucky 
chances, to draw them from their natural pursuits, and it was 
not till last month that the latter so far favoured me, that I once 
more found myself seated by the side of that lovely creature. 

Lovely, indeed! but in not one vestige could I trace the gay 
vision of the past. The perfect oval of a face, somewhat too 
much elongated, the exquisite transparency of a skin far too 
fair for health, and enriched by a colour beyond the power of 
art to imitate—the exquisite formation of features bearing too 
much of intelleet, and, alas! of suffering also, in their expres- 
sion, for eighteen, told a tale of sorrow, which but recalled the 
memory of the gay girl of eleven, to say that she was gone for 
ever. 

Those beautiful tresses were all that remained, and they were 
more beautiful and luxuriant—the eyes also were more “‘ deeply, 
darkly, blue,” and the silken fringes were far broader—yes! all 
was changed, for the smile was improved, even in its half melan- 
choly expression, and the welcome was more sweet, inasmuch as 
it was that of higher feeling. It spoke of confidence in my sym- 
pathy, and claimed tenderness in the tones of cheerfulness—a 
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voice of more sweetness will never thrill on my ear, nur vibrate 
on my heart. 

It was evident that Lady Victorina was an invalid, and had long 
been so, that the hopes of youth, the promises which beauty, 
rank and fortune so naturally held out, had been nipped in the 
bud, but it did not immediately appear in what way. Wrapped 
in & loose but becoming muslin dress, and retaining general grace 
of person as well as decided beauty, it was difficult to discover 
that an affection of the spine had induced that extreme attenu- 
ation, which rendered her almost ethereal in appearance, and gave 
to the contour of her face at once the delicacy and the character 
of middle life—her skin had the perfect smoothness and fine 
grain of five years, her expression was that at least of five-and- 
twenty. Premature suffering had induced thoughtfulness, solici- 
tude, and reflection—the hope of conquering the evil had taught 
the desire to hide it—long confinement had given time for deep 
consideration, and the consciousness that Heaven alone could 
assist her, had induced that exercise of Christian faith which had 
produced eventually, resignation, cheerfulness, and humility 
towards God—pity and benevolence for man—the charity that 
** suffereth much, and is kind,” was evident in every opinion she 
passed on her fellow-creatures—the hope that looks “ beyond the 
veil’ was apparent in her own concerns—she is already half an 
angel. 

But who can think upon her, unmoved? who can behold one 
so rich, impoverished in life’s best blessing, bereaved in its best 
prospects ?—silently, but yet severely suffering, whilst all around 
are smiling—wasting by so slow a medium that she has time to 
consider one by one, every step to the grave which awaits her, 
and to contrast the circle of pleasures to which she was born, 
with the seclusion of the home to which she is nearly confined.— 
One sister after another bas married, and will marry away. Her 
parents are happy in beholding them. Gaiety and splendour, the 
felicitations of friendship, the cares of love, the varieties of life, 
in travel, amusement, and society, surround her on every side, 
are shared by all she loves, and even all with whom she con- 
verses, yet denied to her. At that precise period “ when all 
things charm, for life itself is new,” she is sensible that its lamp 
burns with the dimness of age, and is yet unsated by its pleasures, 
unblest by its experience, ungratified by its acquirements. The 
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buoyancy of young spirits will occasionally stimulate her to exer- 
tion beyond her strength, and then how keenly is the memory 
of her sorrows awakened—how does the contrast betwixt her own 
state and that of others less fair, less gifted than herself, aug- 
ment the punishment of pain and the tedium of confinement? a 
confinement which forbids the exercise of those accomplishments 
that cost her so much labour to attain, and which promised to 
be the delight of her family and friends—the harp is silent in her 
dwelling, the song is forbidden to her lips. Suffering has tamed 
her into obedience, yet not reduced her to apathy; she consents 
to the habits of an automaton, and endures the daily tortures of 
slow martyrdom uncomplainingly, but still she is a creature full 
of the sensibility, energy, and intellect of a superior nature 
stimulated by the curiosity natural to an enquiring mind, awake 
especially to the benevolent and sympathetic propensities of the 
heart—at once alive to all that can ennoble and endear her, but 
dead to all we would desire her to adorn and enjoy. 

Happy is it for the parents of this lovely girl, that they are 
blessed in other branches of their numerous family, and that 
their rank and wealth compels them to mingle in so wide a 
circle, as to leave little time for the contemplation of this do- 
westic affliction. But who can measure the extent of their sor- 
row, in recollecting the fate of this their youngest darling, for 
whom expectation was necessarily raised so high, and whose 
young beauty and enchanting gaiety so often gladdened their 
hearts, and promised to extend its brightness over the winter 
of their lives. If the Psalmist, in the day when his rebellious son 
paid the forfeit of his life for his crime, could forget all the grief 
he had caused him, and even all the happiness granted to him in 
other children, and remembering only his infantine endearments 
and his youthful graces, exclaim—“‘ Oh! Absalom, my son! my 
son! would I had died for thee ;” well may they lament over one 
so lovely, so innocent, so chastened. Many a sigh will rise in the 
saloons of pleasure and the society of royalty, when that fair face 
smiles to the mind’s eye of her mourning mother, and deeply 
must that father feel the sorrows of his own child, who never 
turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of another's. 

Farewell, sweet maiden—would that I could as readily pour 
‘‘ oil and wine” into thy wounds, as I can tenderly feel and use- 
lessly lament them. He who has thus bruised can alone heal 
thee, and to his merciful disposition for the future can we alone 
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leave thee. If thy short career is now drawing to its close, and 
that bright eye will shortly quench its beams in the cold grave, 
heaven grant that thy hopes of immortality may burn brighter 
the nearer its bourn is approached. Thou wilt then reach that 
land where “the inhabitant sayeth no more, I am sick,” and sink 
to earth as one but a little lower than the angels, ‘to rise as one 
made perfect by suffering.” B. 


DINING IN INDIA. 


Looxine round a dinner table in India, for the first time, has a 
singalar effect on the ideas of a newly arrived European, con- 
trasted with the little bustle, few servants, and small number of 
dishes of an English one. The whole of the servants crowd 
round the president, or his vice, for mulligatawney or soup, each 
struggling to get his master first served ; after taking a few 
spoonsful of this liquid, you challenge some one to drink wine or 
beer, the latter beverage, by the custom of the country, from its 
gratefulness in warm weather, is much drank, and it is considered 
as complimentary to ask a lady to drink beer as it is to take wine. 
In England you might with as much propriety ask a lady to go 
and swim with you. 

Many of the officers smoked hookahs, which make a gurgling 
noise, and seemed an apology for lengthened silence. Each 
hookah is attended by a hookahader, or servant, for the exclusive 
purpose of keeping it in order. The din of voices in the English, 
Hindostanee, Gentoo, and Malabar, with the intelligent black 
faces of the native servants, their many coloured turbans and 
clothes, with their arms folded in a graceful manner, made the 
first dinner I partook of in India, appear something like an illu- 
sion, yet there was a very substantial and abundant repast—large 
pieces of beef, legs and good joints of mutton, fowls, capons, 
turkey, curries of various des¢riptions, savory pies, &c. little of 
which were touched. The second course—wild fowl, and tarts 
made from the fruits of the country, guava, mango, pumpkin, 
&c. The dessert was, to the new comers, the most acceptable 
part of the repast, consisting of mangos, guavas, pine-apples, 
melons, &c. Though we leave the mess generally as soon as 
the pints of wine are finished, yet officers partake of so much 
daily in India, wine being there free of duty. 

The Subaltern’s Log Book. 
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LA TETE NOIRE; 


on, 
THE ROYALIST’S RETURN TO LA VENDEE. 


Tue torrent of revolutionary valour had poured its burning 
streams through the provinces of La Vendée; and the pride of its 
villages, and the glory of its barons had been exposed to the 
avenging flame of exterminating warfare. Already had the blood 
of thousands irrigated its weeping vineyards, and often had the 
smoke of conflagration, amid the shouts of its warriors and the 
shrieks of its matrons, ascended from their desolated hamlets ; 
while their devoted husbandmen continued to present an impreg- 
nable rampart of immortal courage round the prostrated Fleur 
de-lys. The restless spirit of carnage, however, had at last 
feasted to satiety ; and the revolve of years imperceptibly brought 
on the restoration of tranquillity and peace. Again were the 
comforts of order and quiet taking place of republican madness 
and of military despotism, when Eustace de la Rochejaqueline di- 
rected his course towards the spot of his nativity. The morning 
sun looked sweetly on the gardens of the south; its beams were 
glowing on the summits of the hills, and all nature seemed 
awakening in her gayest attire, to welcome the approaching 
traveller. Diversified were the scenes, and varied the adventures 
that had marked the history of Rochejaqueline, since he had last 
departed from the home of his fathers, and as he again retrod the 
consecrated soil, a multiplicity of recollections rushed upon his 
attention, and anticipation grew busy, as he moulded the proba- 
bilities of circumstance into the most delusive appearances of en- 
joyment, or the most terrific shapes of calamity. 

He had borne arms in the cause of the Bourbons ; he had fought 
and had bled under the standard of exiled royalty, and as he now 
returned to search for repose in the bosom of his youth’s ac- 
quaintance, he was anxious to discover the havoc, which time or 
disease might have made in his little’circle. Whether the friends 
of his boyhood were there to greet his re-appearance ;—whether 
the mistress of his affections was faithful to their vows of undi- 
vided attachment ;—whether the silvered brow of his sire would 
smile upon his arrival ;—or whether they were all gone: whether 
those who had gambolled round the hearths of his infancy were 
yet to share his maturer pleasures, or whether they had ex- 
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ehanged their laughing homes for a coffin and a shroud in the 
cemetery of their simple church! So wandered his imagination, 
and in a similar situation who would not have so reflected ?—as he 
entered the little forest, that extended within some leagues of the 
village, whither he was going. The softness and the luxuriance 
of the circumjacent country furnished but little attraction to 
divert his surmises from their channel of doubt, and he had 
already proceeded into the thickest of the forest, before he per- 
eeived that he had widely diverged from the path, which, in his 
younger days, led to Montbaisson. Chagrined at having mis- 
taken his road, his first attempt was to regain the way, which he 
had lost; but as he turned to retrace his steps, he found his pro- 
gress disturbed by the intervention of a stranger, of whose com- 
pany he had not before been aware. Little pleased with the 
obstruction, he endeavoured tv advance, and moving towards the 
form, essayed to pass the opening, near which it was standing. 
At his approach, the apparition remained still immoveable: it 
stirred not, it spoke not, but continued in one dark and unde- 
finable posture, until Eustace had altogether passed the ground 
whereon it held its position. As he swept by his unwelcomed 
companion, he thought that it was not of earthly mould:—the 
frightful roll of its fiery eye, the lank and demoniae extension 
of its features and the fantastic wildness of its habiliments left 
little difficulty in deciding upon its supernatural pretensions. 

As he crossed its path he felt his courage considerably decline 
at the spectacle ; and dreading the dangers of a solitary encounter 
with an inhabitant of the spectral world, he silently ejaculated a 
prayer to heaven. Fear seemed to wing his limbs with the roe- 
buck’s speed, and quickening on his way, he passed some dis- 
tance before he could assume coolness enough to examine if the 
goblin was still in attendance. At length, he fearfully turned 
round, as if to reconnoitre; when he immediately recognized the 
stranger moving behind him, at a rate completely adapted to his 
own. Here it seemed impossible any longer to avoid his guar- 
dianship, and, accordingly, summoning up all his manfulness, 
Rochejaqueline addressed him, and demanded the cause of his 
idtrusion. 

** La Tete Noire !”’ said he, ‘‘ beware of the Black Head: as 
you value the duration of existence, guard yourself against La 
Tete Noire.” 

Scarcely had this mystic warning issued from its mouth, when 
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the vision suddenly disappeared, as if it had evaporated into the 
tenuity of air. 

The encounter with the apparition, together with the mistake 
of the road, had allowed the day to advance considerably, without 
an equal progress in the course of our traveller. The hour was 
now late, and as he passed the skirtings of the wood, he found 
that evening had already spread across the horizon. In the vale 
below, the tapering spires of the village church rose above the 
collection of low-roofed houses that environed it, and as darkness 
eclipsed the clearness of the prospect, the veteran felt every throb 
of feeling arise to his heart. The rapidity of his pace quickly 
brought him to the suburbs; and perceiving that the lateness of 
the hour would be a tolerably effectual barrier to the immediate 
discovery of his friends, he resolved on establishing his quarters 
at the first inn that presented itself. 

Accordingly he soon found an asylum; and entering the door 
of a house of entertainment, which was then open, requested to 
be shewn to an apartment. His demand was readily complied 
with ; and an interesting looking female coming forward, offered to 
shew him to his chamber. It was on an upper floor, and as he 
ascended the spiral stair-case, he felt the air close and the gloom 








sufficiently oppressive. A rush candle glimmered in the hand of — 


his conductress ; it lent a double lugubriousness to the damp and 
worm-eaten walls, and as the maid pointed to a little recess that 
appeared at the head of those stairs, she placed the candle on a 
shattered table, and mournfully saying, “‘ Here, sir, is to be your 
lodging for the night. I wish you a more comfortable rest than 
the occupants of this room usually enjoy ;” saying this, she 
closed the door, leaving Eustace to a variety of conjecture, both as 
to the strangeness of his habitation and the mystery of her farewell. 

Having reflected, for some time, on what might be the import 
of her words, “I wish you a more comfortable rest than the occu- 
pants of this room usually enjoy,’’ he took up his candle to 
examine the furniture and appearance of the chamber. It was 
close and narrow, with the tapestry, that garnished the walls, 
literally in shreds ; the plaister of the ceiling was either scattered on 
the floor, or hanging from the beams, and the names of many were 
inscribed, in various characters, on the decayed and sombre walls. 
Its furniture consisted of a broken table, two matted chairs and a 
bedstead of materials equally humble, while the rotting boards 
everywhere testified that the mice had been keeping: their holiday 
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revels there. To one extremity was appended the frame of what 
had once been a mirror; and at the other, was placed the insignia 
of the hotel—a sculptured head of a Saracen, with LA TETE 
NOIRE written in large letters under it. 

When Eustace had finished his disagreeable scrutiny, he felt « 
cold and icy numbness creep through his veins: the ominous 
head brought to his recollection the furest sprite, who so strongly 
connected it with inevitable misfortune, and, throwing himself on 
his tottering chair, he insensibly fell asleep. In this state he re- 
mained for some time, when at length awakening, he perceived 
through his skylight, that the grey mists of the morning were 
preluding the rising of the day. He aroused himself, and shaking 
off the laziness of slumber, walked up and down his chamber for 
some minutes. As he moved along, the aged floor creaked be- 
neath his heavy stamp ; and at every step he took, the mortar 
fell, with melancholy echo, to the ground. The air was confined 
and unwholesome ; and climbing to the grating, through which 
the light was admitted, he removed the casement, and peeping 
through the window, looked abroad on the scene below. His eye 
rested on an exquisitely cultivated garden that covered the acres 
beneath his abode, which was elevated a considerable distance 
above the ground. All the choicest productions of the continent 
were flourishing in its soil, and the disposition of the beds was 
tastefully elegant. On either side, arbours and trellices were 
artfully scattered; while the jasmine and vine leaf intertwined 
their stocks in blooming fragrance. A pellucid rivulet of crystal 
water fertilized. the earth, and at its embouchure grew an inviting 
grove of elms and poplars. The gaze of Rochejaqueline wandered 
at large over the attractive landscape; and his soul was beginning 
to feel relieved, when his curiosity was excited by seeing the 
female, who had attended him on the last night, slowly passing 
through the poplar grove. Her attire was black, and her features 
bore evidence to the immediate anguish of her mind, when a tall 
and fierce-looking person approached, and seemingly begap to 
chide her. 

“How long are my commands to be treated with this cop- 
tinuance of disdain?” said he. 

The reply was inaudible; and after a conversation carried on in 
a low tone, Eustace again heard ; . 

“* He must have been long since dead. “Tis of no use indulging 
this fancy.” 
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« No, no!’’ she hastily answered, “ the stranger who arrived last 
night is but too like Aim; and never, while there exists a possi- 
bility of Ais breathing, can I listen to your suggestions.” 

«© Marbleu!”’ cried the man, “he shall suffer for this: Roche- 
jaqueline alive! and this fellow like him !" 

As the closing sentence reached Eustace’s ear, a crowd of new 
ideas took instant possession of his soul. The mention of his 
own name and the threats that accompanied it, convinced him of 
some pending danger ; and disregarding every personal fear, he 
resolved on penetrating the mystery which now seemed woven 
round him.—He thought he could identify the person, and voice 
of the female with that of a beloved mistress to whom, when 
military necessity called him away, he had plighted his faith and 
his constancy ; and in the features of the bravo he discerned the 
traits of a cruel and heartless uncle, to whose guardianship, the 
demise of her parents had consigned Mathilde de Lavilheurnais. 
Not knowing what to deduce from the interview he had just wit- 
nessed, he determined on awaiting the morrow, and then discover- 
ing what light further enquiries might throw upon the occurrences 
that had then passed before him. The anxiety of his feelings 
superadded a double degree of tedium to the hours as they 
erept along ; and when the morning was sufficiently advanced, 
Eustace hurried from his sleepless abode to search after his mis- 
tress and relations. On coming from his chamber, his first 
enquiry was for the person who had conducted him to his room 
on the previous evening ; and being told that she had gone to 
spend that forenoon in the country, he begun to look after those, 
whom he hoped to meet in the bloom of youth, and the fulness 
of happiness. | 

He asked for a father, whom he had left in the abundance of 
affluence and the pride of health ; the red tide of revolution had 
whelmed Aim in the abyss of its waters :—for a mother, whom he 
last saw in the participation of the highest domestic bliss; a 
broken heart had sent fer to a widowed grave :—for brethren, 
who had stood by him in the hour of tribulation; the breath of 
the battle had blasted each and allin their young career! Father, 
mother, brotherhood and friend no longer lived to greet his arrival. 
The desolations of an infuriate government had inundated La Ven. 
dée, and stripped Eustace de la Rochejaqueline of all that he loved 
and adored. The voice of the clarion rang through its mountains; 
it awoke the child in its cradle, and aroused the warrior from his 
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eouch. The pastor of religion called on his flock to arm in the 
cause of legitimacy; he unfurled the banners of France from the 
altars of the Deity; he inspirited the souls of the valiant by the 
language of enthusiasm, and waving the snow-white standard 
over the plumed heads of his devoted congregation, he led them 
on to carnage and to glory amid the reverberating acelamations of 
“vive leroi!’ The Vendeans gallantly fought for the rights of 
their constitution, and although their death-blows were given in 
opposition to the progress of freedom—freedom in its bloodiest 
garb—yet must we allow that they were a noble and a splen- 
did band. The billows of contention were appeased, the anger 
of the tempest flowed away; and nothing remained to the sur- 
vivors but mourning and sorrow, widowhood and destitution ! 
The issue of his enquiries not being calculated to excite his 
spirits to any extraordinary degree, Rochejaqueline returned to 
his lodgings, thoughtful and moody. He had not met one of 
those, with whom he could claim fellowship, but, on the contrary, 
he had found that the dearest ties of his heart were all and every 
one dissolved. Amid the general extermination, there was some 
consolation in being assured that Mathilde de Lavilheurnais was 
still a survivor, and as yet unmarried; although the former intel- 
ligence was sufficiently clouded by the addition that her uncle, 
the proprietor of the “ La Téte Noire,” and a quondam Jacobite, 
had betrothed her to one of the leading characters of the town. 
In the truth of this information Eustace was tuo deeply interested 
not to feel anaious; and accordingly, bending his steps towards 
the inn, he again entered its gloomy precincts. As he crossed 
the threshold, an unaccountable chillness trembled through his 
frame; and notwithstanding every exertion to the contrary, a 
dark and ominous presentiment of approaching evil seized upon 
his mind. His first enquiries were after Mathilde, when he 
learned that she was not to return from the country that day ; 
and finding nothing further to engage his evening, he retired to 
his apartment. Here, the same desolation, thé same uncomfort- 
able gloom for ever reigned; and desirous of escaping from his 
own reflections, as well as the chilliness of the room, he hurried 
into bed. He had scarcely reclined his head on the pillow, than 
he felt a feverish perspiration gushing from every pore of his 
body ; and bathed ina sea of terror, sleep partially relieved him 
from the most unaccountable and most unmanly agitations. 
Dreams of murders and assassinations and poisonings floated be- 
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fore him, while the visions of the night represented a ceaseless 
return of the most unnatural pictures. He was thus slumbering 
in an uneasy dose, when a voice, repeating his name, sounded in 
his ear. It awoke him, and grasping his sabre in his hand, he 
sternly demanded “* Who goes there?’ 

“It is 1,” said a female tongue in all the soft melody of the 
most musical tones; and looRing round, Rochejaqueline recog- 
nized in the person before him— Mathilde de Lavilheurnais. 
Surprised, delighted, and confounded, Eustace could not find 
utterance to express his feelings, and, for a moment, fancied that 
the apparition must only be the creation of his own disordered 
imagination. Time had indeed made some alteration in the ap- 
pearance of Mathilde.—Eustace had left her timid and in her 
teens, with every beauty promising a charming flower, although 
not then arrived at the glow of ripened perfection. She was now 
in the full lustre of maturity; every charm had formed into the 
most accomplished grace: her person was cast in the most sym- 
metrical mould; and her deep dark eyes and pouting lips were 
admirably set off by a melancholy tinge of thought, that gave an 
addition of pallid interest to a countenance equally fair and 
lovely. When last they met, she was playful, interesting, and 
eighteen :—she now was thoughtful, beautiful, and twenty-three! 
and the cowparative difference of their situation rapidly present- 
ing itself to Eustace, he would have spoken, when she exclaimed, 
“ Abstain, for the present, from interrogation: follow me, and 
every curiosity shall be gratified.” 

He obeyed, and after winding through an intricate length of 
passages, she led him to the garden; and gliding through a few 
thickly shaded walks, brought him to the same poplar grove, 
where that conversation had taken place, which, on the preceding 
night, he had overheard. 

*« What a depressive chill there is about this place!” sighed 
Mathilde, ‘‘ however these poplars seem to welcome us by the 
long and silent nodding of their branches.” 

They next came to a natural alcove, that was formed by a 
cluster of box-trees; and Mathilde, requestiug her companion to 
sit down, placed herself beside him. 

**Ho! what have we got here?” she commenced, stooping to 
the ground and taking up something that was lying thereon 
“Hal acypress wreath! If I was superstitious, I should say all 
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this was ominous. But——lI surely do not know how this sad 
thing could come here.” 

After a few introductory remarks, Mathilde heard from her 
lover the recital of his fortunes, and detailed to him the story of 
her own. Her uncle, for some time past, had been attempting 
to induce her to espouse an Italian signiore, who resided in the 
town. With this she had ‘firmly refused compliance, equally on 
account of personal dislike and her former attachment ; when 
her uncle, finding all entreaties unavailing, had determined on 
the most absolute compulsion; and, if she did not wish to take 
refuge in a convent, the marriage ceremony was to be celebrated 
at twelve o'clock in the succeeding night; while, if her authorities 
were good, Rochejaqueline was to be seized and confined, at or 
about the same hour. This intelligence determined Eustace on 
suggesting that they should meet some hours earlier than that 
appointed for the sacrifice, and then flee from the power of the 
domestic tyrant. Having thus arranged matters, she reconducted 
Eustace to his apartment, and left him to ruminate on this fresh 
and unexpected change in his circumstances. 

Eustace spent the next day in revisiting all the different spots 
that infantine recollections had endeared, and although he could 
not renew his acquaintance with those, who were sleeping within 
the grave, yet might he linger around the lonely tomb, and drop 
a tear over the sarcophagus of some kindred spirit. When, at 
evening, he returned to the inn, he experienced the same mental 
suffering and the same depression of animal spirits, with which, 
the sight of ‘‘ La Téte Noire,’’ since his arrival there, had con- 
tinually inspired him. ‘The first person he met, on his approach, 
was the proprietor. He was a large and uncouth figure, with a 
periphery more protuberant than that which generally troubles 
the light-hearted landlords of his nation. <A faded black hand- 
kerchief was twined round his neck, and the rest of his accoutre- 
ments were in the very worst style of the country. A disagree- 
able expression of sulky ferocity was depicted in his countenance, 
and a bushy pair of red whiskers overshadowed his surly cheeks. 
He was stationed at the entrance; and as Eustace passed him, 
he fancied he could discern a lurking smile of satisfaction in his 
eye, such as demon spirits laugh when exulting over the in- 
evitable fate of the victim they have marked out for destruction. 
Rochejaqueline turned to the kitchen: and here were a few yil- 
lage labourers spending their wages, and charitably talking over 
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the scandal of the day. They all had started into manhood since 
our hero had emigrated; there was nothing to be learned amongst 
them, and lighting his cigar, he turned to his chamber, there to 
wait the appointed hour. 

This was no time for sleep, and labouring under the most in- 
tense anxiety of mind, he spent the intervening hours in measur- 
ing the extent of his cell. Midnight approached: all was calm, 
—calm as the lulling listlessness that murmurs across the deep, 
while the storm is brooding in the caves of AZolus; and nothing 
warned him of the dire events that were in agitation, until the 
sullen sound of distant footsteps seemed to approach his room. 
They came not up the staircase, and as he was in the attic, from 
above they could not descend; but through a neglected and con- 
cealed passage that lay in a direct line with Rochejaqueline’s 
prison, they approached his side of the house; and with a slow 
and heavy tramp their steps smote upon his ear, like the death- 
hoof of the charger, as he dashes over fields of slain, bearing his 
plumed rider to reiterate each deed of slaughter. 

They came to his door, and as they stopped there, he distinctly 
heard them say, ‘‘It is not yet our time. His light still burns. 
However another hour, and all shall be over with him.”’ 

Eustace, immediately crying ‘* Who goes there?” bounced for- 
ward, with his naked sabre in his hand, and opened the door. As 
he spoke he heard a rushing of feet towards the stairs, and when 
arrived on the lobby, he could not perceive that he was molested 
by any one. Just at this moment a flash of light streamed upon 
the wall, when Mathilde presented herself, equipped in travelling 
gear, and exhibiting the most tremendous apprehensions. He 
girded on his sword, followed her, and they were soon buried in 
the poplar grove. 

This grove, which extended to some considerable distance, 
ended in the open country; and at its extremity were waiting a 
pair of horses to promote the safety of our fugitives. Towards 
this spot they were hastening, when a glare of flambeaux, burst- 
ing through the density of the foliage, discovered a band of armed 
men hurrying from the rear. The lovers, anticipating the worst, 
tried to conceal themselves behind an intervening thicket; but it 
was too late ; their pursuers, for such did they happen to be, had 
espied them before they had time to ensure their safety; and 
quickly coming upon them, commanded them from their hiding 
place. Mathilde recognized her uncle and lover almost imme- 
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diately, both of whom turning on Eustace, with the fury of a 
tigress that had been deprived of its whelps, demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, Whither he was going? and what he intended 
by this illegal abduction? 

** Scoundrels!” he echoed, in a tone little less terrific, “ is it 
for me to render account to you? Contrary to every civil pre- 
cept you would oblige this lovely and unprotected woman to 
espouse a man whom her soul detests: you would force upon her 
the trammels of a murdering yoke; you would sever me from 
my affianced bride ; you would doom her to misery and bondage ; 
and, to sum up the base catalogue, you, under the protection of 
night, would assassinate me in all the defencelessness of slumber. 
Conjure up all the fiends of hell to your assistance; adjure all the 
spirits of wickedness to your alliance, and they will avail you 
not! No! while a sword is in my hand, Mathilde de Lavilheurnais 
shall never be yours.” 

While Eustace was thus giving vent to his passion the most 
infuriate vengeance was boiling in the hearts of his foes ; ‘‘ curled 
their very beards through ire ;” and the ruthless madness of their 
darkling brows made them seem the presiding spirits of the 
horrid group. 

*« Bind the traitor,” exclaimed de Fouché, and the party pre- 
cipitated themselves on Rochejaqueline. His sword was instantly 
unsheathed; but against such fearful odds he had but little 
chance of contending: he kept them, however, at bay for a few 
minutes. The case was desperate, and he fought with all the 
resolution of a man who is determined to sell his life dearly. 
Unable to break through his guard, one of the ruffians was on 
the point of assailing him behind, when whiz went a bullet and 
he rolled on the ground. At the instant a rough voice was heard 
exclaiming, ‘ Villains forbear,” and Rochejaqueline beheld at his 
side the apparition who had so kindly warned him against La 
Téte Noire. His person had still all its supernatural appear- 
ance, and the assailants, on beholding him, cried out, ‘‘ The 
forest fiend!” and immediately fled, with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. 

**My son,” said the stranger, mildly, ‘‘I am no fiend,—but 
this is no time for explanation; your path is beset, let me con- 
duct you through the forest, far from Montbaisson; in a short 
time you and Mathilde may return, and be happy.” 

As he spoke a deep sigh escaped him, and our hero gazed 
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wildly on him. “It is,” he exclaimed, ‘it is my father!” and 
beth were locked in each other's arms. 

A sense of danger soon awakened them from the absorbing 
feelings of the moment; and Mathilde being seated behind her 
lover, on one of the horses which her care had provided, they 
were soon buried in the seclusion of the forest. Here an ex- 
planation took place. The elder Rochejaqueline had, from his 
exertions in the cause of royalty, made himself obnoxious to the 
republicans, who pursued his life with a spirit of untired ven- 
geance ; and for the purpose of escaping their designs, he took 
up his abode in the neighbouring forest. Distress of mind, 
hunger, and neglect, gave to his person an unearthly appear- 
ance; and he soon saw the prudence of heightening the effect by 
the addition of fantastic habiliments. The contemners of religion 
are generally superstitious: those who profaned the altar, shrunk 
from the “forest fiend,” as the exiled royalist was called, and 
the exaggeration of heated fancies soon impressed upon the 
vulgar minds of the peasantry very extraordinary notions of his 
qualifications and propensities. The result was, that the forest 
was resigned to his exclusive possession ; and whatever hardships 
awaited, the dread of detection was not one of them. One 
motive for persevering in this made of life, was the hope of yet 
being able to serve the royal cause. He kept up a constant 
communicatiou with a few who entertained his opinions, and a 
pew effort was about being made, when Eustace so suddenly 
encountered his father in the forest. The veteran royalist was 
perplexed at the sight of his long absent son; but as he was 
necessarily ignorant of his sentiments, he thought it better not to 
make himself known at the instant. Being aware of his early 
affection of Mathilde, and of the ruffianly character of her uncle, 
his parental feelings prompted him to warn him against ‘ La 
Tete Noire,” and he wisely concluded, that delivered in a tone of 
oracular mystery, it was likely to prove more impressive. Still, 
anxious for his welfare, he watched over him with a father’s 
anxiety; and was, on the present night, hovering about the 
neighbourhood of La Téte Noire, when his attention was for- 
tunately attracted to the scene of the rencontre, by his accidenially 
overhearing the conversation of two of the ruffians in the grove. 

When the old man had concluded his sad story, he embraced, 
once more, with an overflowing affection, his long absent son. 
Their joy was mutual and excessive, but dashed a little by a con- 
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sideration of the circumstances under which they met. Mathilde 
participated in their feelings, and urged the old man to accom- 
pany Eustace and herself in their flight; but he refused to quit 
La Vendée. “1 am safe,” said he, “ and may be once more useful 
to the cause of royalty. I should encumber you in your flight, 
and could not be of service. Take a father’s blessing ; and may 
heaven protect you my children.’’ 

Time rolled on: France grew weary of despotism and war ; 
and the Bourbon once more mounted the threne. La Vendée 
particularly demanded his gratitude; and amongst those who 
had reason to acknowledge his kindness were the Rochejaque- 
lines. Their possessions were restored to them ; and the “ forest 
fiend” lived to caress a smiling and prattling grandson. 




















PROMENADES IN ST, PETERSBURGH. 

Puatuic walks in a capital may be considered as so many places 
of réunion. In this respect St. Petersburgh need not envy other 
cities. Certainly one of the most striking promenades is the so 
often named Nevskoi Prospekt, a street running nearly in a 
direct line from opposite the admiralty to the monastery of St. 
Alexander Nevskoi, for about four English miles in length. Its 
width, as 1 took care to ascertain by admeasurement in both 
cases, is in many places thirty feet greater than that of Oxford 
Street; it is lined on both sides by noble mansions, and other 
buildings, of such dimensions, that the new houses in Regent 
Street would serve as little more than the basement story to 
them. A great number of handsome churches, placed in the 
two lines of houses, serve to heighten the imposing character of 
the street. ‘The Emperor Paul had ordered a broad foot prome- 
nade along the centre, planted with trees, with a low railing on 
each side, which existed till some years after his death, and 
must have taken away a great deal from its character of grandeur. 
This arrangement was altered some years ago, and the rows of 
trees being now planted close to the two wide granite (rottoirs, 
the noble street left in the centre leaves a wide space to the 
thousands of equipages and vehicles of every description that 
throng it at all times of the day, but particularly between twelve 
and three o'clock. As the principal Magazins des Modes, and 
silk-mercers, are in this street, the belles of St. Petersburgh are 
to be seen crowding in their carriages to their Howell and James, 
just as English belles do in London.—Dr. Granville’s Travels. 
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RAMBLES ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


BY A YOUNG CANTAB. 


* Oh! search not thou, in starry eyes, 
And blushing tints, that power to find, 

Which bids the tear of rapture rise, 
And binds in bonds the willing mind!” 





I nap Waller’s Poems in my hand, when I strolled away from 
the gossipping “ how d’ye do?’ of half a score of card-playing 
chaperones, one summer evening, at the door of the great loung- 
ing-room on the pantiles. Two or three young ladies under their 
surveillance, nodded and smiled ; and one, glancing on the volume 
I held, which chanced to be open, archly inquired, whether I 
were stealing notes for the next impromptu I meant to whisper 
to the best quadrille dancer of the next ball; having heard that 
I had so honoured a little tripping sister of the lyre! I smiled 
in turn, perhaps with something of scorn, and answered, “I was 
studying her; the fair Zedar’s own portrait, in the otherwise 
matchless image in my hand; and, I feared, with even less hopes 
of a more merciful fate, than the unhappy lover's, who sung the 
shadow of so bright a substance!” I held the poet’s “ Address 
to Sacharissa’s Picture,” to her eye. She laughed, and bade me 
go woo the ghost of the lady! for that neither herself, nor any- 
body she knew, were half airy enough to be tangible by such 
fal-lal nothings. ‘* As my name is Beatrice,’ added she, “* I 
proclaim, in right of my descent, that I will have nothing to 
say to your cat-gut suitors; your tweedle-dum Orpheuses, dis- 
turbing my rest when I want to go to sleep !—any lover of mine 
must speak out in good plain prose, and I will give him a good 
plain answer—no, or yes!—But, in this way—sonnets and ma- 
drigals!—such silly prating deserves no better doom, than to 
catch at the nymph and fill your arms with—her gauze scarf!” 

Away sprung the lively girl into the room, with a rallying 
shake of her head at me; and I, returning her the nod with a 
saucy ‘I don’t care for the threat!” made my escape from the 
extended arm of the novel-reading aunt of a rather poetizing 
young spinster of quality. ‘ Nay, Mr. Antonio * * *!” softly 
drawled the lady-chaperone; for it happens that my Christian 
name is Anthony, and that not suiting the style of taste of either 
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niece or aunt, they romance-ized it by the more liquid termina- 
tion tonto. But neither words, looks, nor tone, could spell-bind 
me at that moment; bowing, I passed on; and laughing too, 
in my turn, at the train of old and young coquettes I had just 
given abrush to. I was sorry, though—not to leave them, | 
trow, but out of sheer compassion—for the girls were lovely, 
and good-natured. But how were they educated to direct that 
loveliness and good-nature ?—Their loveliness, was to attract the 
admiration of all orders of men; if of a poor fellow, his praises 
of the lady’s charms might decoy more wealthy amateurs 
to the bait:—and when the admirers were really amongst the 
rich, or men of a “ certain stile,” then homage was to be 
angled for at all sacrifices. Whether the man were old, ugly, 
silly, morose, or in every respect worthless, but to bestow 
a fine settlement on his bride, he must be had; he is a “‘ grand 
partie !’—and who would miss him for a thousand worlds, 
here and hereafter!—so far the decision of the chaperones.— 
And then the good nature of the young lady is to be brought 
into play, to take him, ‘“‘ for better, for worse,” with every dis- 
agreeable that is his heir-loom, to make out their joint married 
life as well as they can. Sad work, indeed; the very dance of 
Death; the grim skeleton in Hymen’s garb, instead of smiliag 
Cupid! As I turned away, while I pitied these coffer-hunting 
Sacharissas, these fashion-inebriated amorets, I felt a proud 
throb in passing from their wiles fancy free; and gaily proceed- 
ing through the little archway at the end of the pantiles, leading 
to the open downs, bounding onward, I found my servant wait- 
ing with my horse. Putting my book into my pocket, I mounted 
and turned my bridle-hand directly over the heath. 

At the top of the hill [ looked to the left; there, a fine wooded 
descent on that side diverged into different green paths—some, 
pointed to one sort of romantic scenery, and some, to others; 
either the wild wildernesses of nature, whether common over- 
grown with furze, broom, and the rank fern, with the splashy 
spring, or the rippling streamlet, silvering the heathy track; or 
the thicket-land, of almost impenetrable depth, showing the 
ancient forest’s skirts; and, beyond again, the miniature Arabia 
Petrea; scattered cliffs, fissured and yawning, as if an earth- 
quake had been there and rent some luxuriant hill into Kuge 
chasms ; baring the inward bosom of the rocky soil, whose out- 
ward surface nature had dressed in the most verdant garment.— 























For, in parts, the abundant foliage of groves and underwood, 
hang over the summits of these platform-topped rocks, as if 
they were altars of some mighty vernal God; and the lonely 
rambler there, might look around, awe-struck, on the leafy, 
silent solitude, and almost expect to see the green-clad priests of 
the Sylvan deity moving in solemn procession from the caverned 
depths beneath. These were my thoughts, when I stood and 
mused near the spot. But Edmund Waller was then in my 
thoughts also ; I had read his ‘‘ Madrigals,” as Beatrice was pleased 
to miscall them, that morning, till I fancied myself even his 
companion. And having been told, that the place of his ances- 
tors, the very place he inhabited when he sighed his soul to- 
wards the sweet cynosure of Penshurst, that it was within a half- 
hour’s ride of the insipid trifling scene of modern gallantry I had 
just left, I again moved my bridle on the neck of my horse, and 
gently turned him down into the pretty shady lane that leads 
from the rocks to Groombridge. 

This is the name of the yet existing family-seat of the brave 
and classic Wallers. When came within sight of its homestead 
domain ; its ancient trees gnarled and moss-grown on the stem, 
yet still luxuriant with foliage above; its undulating lawn, 
glowingly adorned on its verdant surface with the sweetest flower- 
ets of the meadow, the daisy, the primrose, and the wild violet ; 
when I beheld the grey mansion itself, at the farther end of this 
beautiful sward, basking, as it were, under the slanting beams 
of the setting sun; I could not but think of the long-perpetu- 
ated deserved honours, of the now nearly extinct race who had 
lived there from age to age ;—then of their green graves beneath 
the sod of the church-yard near, where the deep shadow of the 
holy building seemed to sanctify and to protect the sacred de- 
posit below! Deposited, to spring again, at the last morn, 
bright in life as the fairest, freshest flowers waving their fragrant 
heads over the sanctuary-wall ; but, to a life, like that morn to 
which an evening should never come, which should never fade 
again, but flourish eternal in immortal youth ! 

I hung the bridle of my horse over the paling in the inside of a 
wicker-gate, which I took the liberty to open, and entered the 
domain. I did not see a soul about, but I strolled on, and con- 
versed with the silent inhabitants of former years. 

The recently published “ Hall of Agincourt,” gives one of 
their names in honour ;—-oh, how delightful is it to remember 
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the honour of one’s forefathers! I do not pretend to share the 
blood of the Wallers ; but a friend I love does; and his reflected 
glory is thesameto me. The hero of the name, in that roll, was 
Sir Richard Waller, of Speldhurst, in Kent; of which district this 
venerable Groombridge was the paternal seat of the family. Sir 
Richard was learned, gallant and generous ; and, nobly appointed, 
he served in the wars of France, under our famous Henry the 
Fifth. Well, indeed, may this brave compeer of that victorious 
monarch be deemed worthy of the register alluded to, when we 
recollect that he it was who, by a signal act of enterprize, took 
Charles Duke of Orleans, the French commander, prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt; and so paralyzed the whole body of the 
enemy by this stroke on its head. As a trophy of his prowess, 
he was royally commanded to take him to England ; and, accord- 
ing to the custom of war in those times, he had the custody of his 
illustrious prisoner confided to him. Sir Richard Waller chose 
no closer captivity for his captive, than the hospitable walls of 
Groombridge ; where himself and family resided, and where he 
entertained the prince, with the honourable restraints of respect 
to his circumstances, and a full confidence in the integrity of his 
parole. The duke lived with him rather like a beloved nobleman 
and friend belonging to his own country, than a personage he 
had taken, opposed to himself, in mortal combat; and the re- 
gard was so mutual that his highness always spoke of the brave 
knight by the term “ Brother Richard!” Time cemented the 
friendship, and ample was the space which the policy of the 
countries, (their governors at home and abroad!) gave to the 
warder and his captive to grow, or lessen, in each other's esteem; 
for the duke was Waller's charge for nearly twenty five years.— 
During that while a disaster happened which burnt down the 
original ansion-house of Groombridge. But its illustrious pri- 
soner seemed so little inclined to break out of bounds, that, 
when (most probably) removed to a place of temporary resi- 
dence, still ealled Bounds, about three miles north of Tunbridge 
Wells, he busied himself with a plan of re-erecting the home 
of his first years of imprisonment; and, as a pledge of true 
friendship from Sir Richard Waller, he made the knight consent 


to his standing to the sole expense of the new building. Groom- 


bridge House was accordingly rebuilt, and in the best style of the 
times, upon the old foundations. But the prince was not satis- 
fied with that proof of his reverence for his warder and his 
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word; he repaired and beautified the church that contained the 
tombs of the Wallers; placing his own escutcheon in stone-work 
over the porch, as a memorial of his veneration of the spot; and 
to perpetuate, with a similar testimony, his gratitude to the 
family of his victor and friend, he obtained a grant from the King 
of England, that to the ancient armorial bearings of the Wallers, 
Sir Richard and his descendants should wear the augmentation of 
acrest, with the arms of France hanging by a label on an oak, 
with this motto on the label, Mic fructus virtutis, 

I looked round on the tranyuil scene ; for still no human being 
disturbed my solitude. Beneath the shade of those trees, or at 
least of the parent oaks, when those, once avenues, now scat- 
tered groves, were acorns! under them the magnanimous Orleans 
aud the good knight had walked, and discoursed together from 
gallant youth to veteran age; for twenty-five years had been 
passed there by them both. My mind imagined their subjects of 
converse at the different epochs of that time; and I saw the fruit 
of virtue gradually growing on the manly, the Christian-tree. 
Peace to their souls! 

But were there no other manes that my lonely strolls disturbed 
there? Did I not discern the footsteps of the poet and the lover, 
in the secret shade? Did I not glimpse the flitting apparition of 
ethereal beauty gliding by the fountaia-stream? Yes, Edmund 
Waller, Sacharissa, ye were there! It was there the poet whis- 
pered in her ear, 


** Such was Philocles, such Musidorus’ flame!” 


and it was there she smiled upon his lyre; but, alas! not upon 
his love! Yet what would the poetry of passion do, if its path always 
“run smooth?” Its crosses are the picturesque country of the 
heart ; and its pleasant views are the fairer and more surpris- 
ingly delightful for the interventions in the way, whether they be 
small or great. At any rate Edmund Waller did not die of a 
broken heart; and the sweet Sacharissa lived to smile and tell 
him so, when he had given his hand to a beloved Amoret, gaily 
gibing him with his own verse, 


‘« Sacharissa was Beauty's wine, 
Which to madness doth incline! 
Amoret is mild and good, 

As the most salubrious food, 
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Which bat tasted, does impart 
Health and gladness to the heart ! 
Then marvel not, that thus I prove, 
Wonder is shorter lived than love.” 


But Edmund Waller did not “ winde up the ravelled skein of his 
life,” in the shades of Groombridge; his varied destiny carried 
him to many places of residence; and, amongst others, it has 
been reported of him, that in the meridian of his manhood he 
went over to the Bermudas, or Summer Islands, and passed some 
months in that transatlantic climate. The idea has been con- 
ceived, perhaps, from his poem, called “‘ The Battle of the Sum- 
mer Islands ;’’ but from other, yet more con-amore lines of his, 
I should rather suppose the voyage had never gone beyond his 
wish. 


** Oh, how I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s shade, and all the day 
With am’rous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the Muses, and their seraph train ! 
No passion there, in my free breast should move, 
None but the sweet, and best of passions, love!” 


While I repeated these verses to myself, a little boy suddenly 
erossed my path, by stepping over a stile that opened from a 
tield near my walk. He was no son of the Muse, nor “ seraph, 
clad with azure wings;” but a chubby lad, in a rather dirty 
smock-frock. I asked him, who lived now in Groombridge 
Gireat-House. He, somewhat gruffly, answered with a name, 
Squire somebody, that I could not quite make out; but it had 
no sound like that of Waller. I gave the child a sixpenee, 
turned to the gate, for now the stile gave passage to a whole 
succession of haymaking countrymen; and, mounting my horse, 
1 rode away, still thinking of the enamoured poet and his 
Sacharissa; and determining, in my own mind, that my next 
evening's ride should be to the bowers that shaded the great, the 
good, the lovely of her paternal name. 


“Sidney! the plume of war, with brightest laurels crowned ! 
The lover’s myrtle, with the poet’s bays !”’ 


J.P. 
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THE CALAMITIES OF HEIRESSES. 






Tuere is nothing that excites my feelings of sympathy and 
compassion more sensibly than the arrival of an Heiress at a 
fashionable watering place, abounding with every description 
and variety of fortune-hunters. I have, in this case, something 
of the same feeling with which I contemplate a hare pursued by 
the hounds in full chace: I tremble at the danger of the victim, 
and fear that she is destined to be overtaken; there is, however, 
this essential difference, that the miseries of the irrational animal 
terminate at the moment she is seized on by her pursuers, while 
those of the human victim only begin at the same critical period. 

Iam utterly at a loss to imagine how any one can have the 
confidence to express to an heiress their hopes for her matrimo- 
nial felicity ; it appears, to me, just like wishing all the enjoy- 
ments of health to a person on the point of setting out for Sierra 7 
Leone; the wish is obviously so very unlikely to be realized, that 
it appears almost mockery to utter it. Few, however, are of my 
opinion on this subject ; so far otherwise, that many covet the lot 
of these poor glittering marks for rapacity to aim at, and lovuk, 
with longing envy, on their carriages, dresses, and jewels; while, 
for my part, I should as soon think of envying the Stars and 
Orders which sparkle on the figure of some vain hero in the 
day of battle, exposing him the more certainly to those shots 
which, under a plainer attire, he might have avoided. There are 
some people, on the other hand, who never feel due pity for the 
calamities of heiresses, on account of a prejudiced idea that they 
are all purse-proud, arrogant, and unamiable. This is a very 
false, as well as ungenerous, notion. I have known many of 
them, and, generally speaking, have found them a set of beings 
“more sinned against than sinning,” and far too good for the 
melancholy condition to which they are too generally devoted, 
They are usually gentle, affectionate, and so far from having 









































even a reasonable portion of cautious suspicion, are ready to i, 
sacrifice themselves and their fortunes to the first specious flat- e 
terer who makes professions of eternal love to them; and who, t 
when his point is gained, generally acts towards the misguided nie 


partner of his fate according to Farquhar’s satirical advice: ‘* Be ft 
modishly ungrateful, because she has been unfashionably kind ; 
when she talks to you of her love, upbraid her with her folly ; “f 
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and treat her worse than you would any body else, because you 
can never treat her half so well as she deserves.” With the 
strong conviction that I entertain, that a heiress is generally 
destined to unhappiness in marriage, I consider it fortunate that, 
although I have been acquainted with many, I have only been on 
terins of strict intimacy with one; who, notwithstanding my siucere 
regard for the good qualities of which she was possessed, was 
by no means so interesting as to excite very painful and overpow- 

ering sensations in my mind; she was good-humoured and— 
affectionate, but with a person not far from plainness, and an 
understanding nearly approaching to silliness; her principal 


‘characteristic was an earnest wish to get married; and having 


some consciousness that nothing but her wealth was likely to se- 
cure this desirable event, she regarded it with proportionable 
gratitude, and very quietly reconciled herself to the idea of 
standing proxy to receive the overtures which were in reality 
to be paid to her thirty thousand pounds; for if she had 
not been an heiress, she would certainly have been an old 
maid; which she, and perhaps some others of my readers, would 
have considered as the worse calamity of the two. It is needless 
to say that she speedily purchased a partner for life; with whom 
she went to reside in the country. I have seen her only once, 
for a short time, since her marriage; she talked much less than 
usual, looked pale and dispirited, and, I shrewdly suspected, had 
begun to discover that all the felicities and enjoyments of life are 
not necessarily comprised in the narrow circle of a “ plain gold 
ring.” She married at so early a period of life, and had been 
compelled, much against her wishes, to remain in such retirement 
while. single, that, notwithstanding my intimacy with her, I heard 
few of those anecdotes of “ hair-breadth scapes” from her, with 
which heiresses in general have it in their power to entertain their 
friends, I can only call one to mind at present. She was staying 
on a visit with some country relations: in the adjoining village 
lived a young apothecary, who, though he had, for some time, 
wanted a wife and a fortune, had never, however, raised his hopes 
to the possibility of marrying an heiress—] am even in doubt 
whether he had ever seen one—he, therefore, fixed a value on 
himself suited to his limited opportunities for exhibition. Three 
thousand pounds, he declared, was the lowest sum he could pos- 
sibly take for his liberty ; and as firm to his first price as a vender 
at the Soho Bazaar, he resolutely refused to capitulate to fiftéen 
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hundred, two thousand, and two thousand five hundred pounds, 
till the village belles were all in despair, and the ambitious beau 
himself almost on the brink of it. The only lady who could 
afford what, in that unsophisticated retreat, was considered as so 
expensive a purchase, was the daughter of the squire; but just 
as he had obtained his own consent to an union with her, and was 
on the point of soliciting her’s, the squire’s family were unluckily 
contemplating a journey to Cheltenham, and the young lady’s 
head was so full of Irish captains, and her mother’s of East India 
nabobs, that he plainly saw his proposal must be deferred till her 
return, when fatal experience would have convinced her that she 
had neither money enough to tempt the former, nor beauty 
enough to attract the latter. 

Affairs were in this state, when he received the important in- 
telligence that an heiress of thirty thousand pounds was actually 
visiting a family with whom he was acquainted, and his informant 
added that she had seen but little of the world, and appeared very 
open to flattery. This golden prospect made him look back with 
scorn on the ngderation of his former wishes, and he instantly went 
to pay @ morning call at the house where this attractive cynosure 
was fixed, and although not happy enough to see her, he had the 
pleasure of receiving an invitation for the ensuing evening. Full 
of hope and expectation he entered the drawing-room, where the 
usual class of company at a village rout was busily engaged in 
the discussion of village gossip. The heiress was seated on a 
sofa, and by her side was a dependent consin, who was her con- 
stant shadow. Being introduced to the two ladies, he was so- 
licited to take his seat on the sofa between them: so far all was 
bright and promising , but, unfortunately, their names had been 
mentioned to him so rapidly, that he fell into the lamentable 
mistake of imagining the dependent cousin to be the heiress; she 
was indisputably much finer than her friend; she had more 
flounces on her dress, and more flowers in her hair; more assurance 
of manner, and greater talents for flirtation. She immediately 
commenced a vigorous siege of complinients, sighs, and fine 
speeches, and treated every observation of the real heiress with 
so much impertinent indifference, that she shortly arose from the 
sofa, and left him to the undisturbed enjoyment of his téte-A& téte. 
The master of the house had perceived the mistake for some 
time ; but being one of those gentlemen, who would, at any time, 
rather lose their friend than their joke, he made every one in the 
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room acquainted with the secret of this comedy of errors, except 
the person whom it most concerned, and who took his leave in 
high spirits, from having obtained his fair companion’s leave to 
wait on her the next morning. He was punctual to his appoint- 
ment; the young ladies were both ready to receive him, and after 
the events of the preceding night had been repeated long enough 
for their entertainment, the heiress addressed her cousin by 
name, when the horror-struck start of the discomfited admirer 
would have done honour to the hero of a melo-drama. Apologies 
and explanations he felt would be in vain; the unrestrained 
laughter of his companions at his visible consternation, told him 
that his designs were penetrated intv, and despised; he, there- 
fore, took an awkward and hasty leave, determined in future to 
leave heiresses to more experienced marksmen. 

His thoughts now began to revert to his old flame, the squire's 
daughter, who had returned from Cheltenham only two days ago; 
but alas! those two days which he had idly wasted in heiress- 
hunting, had been more profitably employed by the village at- 
torney, who had succeeded in consoling the fair mourner for the 
desertion of an officer in the guards who had flirted with her for 
five days, at Cheltenham; and in gaining her promise that she 
would speedily exchange her willow wreath for a bridal one. 

The disappointed son of Galen thought that he could not do 
better than follow her example; it would be the only way to 
escape ridicule and contempt for his baflled projects ; his deter- 
inination was speedily formed; and a few hours afterwards, a 
maiden lady, turned of forty, gave warning to the mistress of her 
lodgings, and within a fortnight, she made him the happy pos- 
sessor of herself, her grey parrot, her tortoiseshell cat, her ward- 
robe of faded silks, and her slender income, on which he had 
looked with disdain in the days of his youthful hopes, but which 
he now vouchsafed to consider as almost a compensation for the 
incumbrance of its owner. 

I know that it is so pleasant to the generality of people to hear 
of the vexation of others. that I will make no apology for imme- 
diately following this taste of disappointment and distress with 
another of a still more pathetic description. A gentleman, “ in 
search of a wife,” with beauty and money, was fortunate enough, 
on an excursion to Harrowgate, to find at the public table of the 
Granby, a blooming fair one, whom the reports of the place 
stated to be the enviable possessor of forty thousand pounds. 
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The lady was under the protection of a cross old uncle and aunt, 
who performed, to admiration, the part of dragons to the Hespe- 
rian fruit. The lady was resolutely and pertinaciously fond of 
dancing: Harrowgate is known to be the favourite region of 
Terpsichore, and in the téte-a-téte so easily gained in a ball-room, 
she received the declarations of almost as many suitors as she 
had partners. The hero of my tale, however, was the only one 
who was fortunate enough to seem pleasing in her eyes; and she, 
at length, gave a favourable answer to his importunities, at the 
same time delicately hinting, (as far as such a hint can be given 
(lelicately) that her peace of mind was slightly alloyed by some 
of those shrewd misgivings and suspicions, seldom felt by heir- 
esses in real life, but accurately described in Burns’ song, “‘ The 
Lass wi’ the Tocher.” 





** Little thinks my luve I ken fairly, 
My tocher's the jewel has charms for him, 
Its a’ for the apple he'll nourish the tree, 
Its a’ for the hinney he'll cherish the bee, 
My lad’s sae meikle in luve wi’ the siller, 


He can hae nae luve to spare for me! 


The lover of course, in the usual style of ‘* Man for flattery and 
deceit renowned,” declared that nothing would give him so much 
satisfaction as to know that she was destitute of fortune, because 
he might then have an opportunity of proving the disinterested- 
ness of his attachment. He added many other professions, which 
I shall save my readers the trouble of perusing, and concluded with 
a hint that Harrowgate was far advanced on the northern road, a 
circumstance, by the by, which ought to give that place a decided 
advantage over every other in the eyes of fortune-hunters. The 
lady now began to think that it would be unjust to continue her 
doubts, and, after some further entreaties and protestations on 
his part, she permitted him to order a postchaise to be in waiting 
at the distance of half a mile from the Granby, at five the next 
morning. The postillion was punctual to the hour, the gentle- 
man no less so, and five minutes more brought the lady. Aftera 
proper preamble of reluctance she ascended the steps of the 
chaise, aud the horses flew, as if conscious of the necessity of 
dispatch, on the road to Scotland. In the course of a few minutes, 
however, the lady's sobs and tears, which had, at first, been con- 
sidered by her lover, ‘merely as complying with the rules of an 
u3 
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established custom, increased to so alarming a degree, that he 
hegan to suspect some greater cause must exist for them than the 
mere bagatelle of displeasing an old uncle and aunt in so trifling a 
concern as matrimony. A single question extorted confession 
from the fair mourner, and she acknowledged to him that she had 
suffered him to continue in an important mistake respecting her 
property, which had been bequeathed to her solely on condition 
of her marrying with the consent of her uncle, who had already 
fixed on a partner for her, and that in the event of her uniting 
herself with another, he would undoubtedly immediately enforce 
the penalty of her disobedience. Honor, she said, would not 
permit her longer to delay the avowal of the truth, and it now re- 
mained for him to decide whether they should proceed on their 
journey, or give up all thoughts of an union. His decision was 
made in an instant; the horses’ heads were turned towards Har- 
rowgate, and during some not very gallant reflections, on his side, 
on the deceit of woman, and some not very original ones, on her's, 
on the perfidy of man, the chaise quickly reached its former 
place, the lady returned to the Granby, as if from an early morning 
walk, and her disinterested admirer departed the same day for 
London. 

Some weeks afterwards he met with a friend, who told him that 
he had heard of his flirtation at Harrowgate with a fascinating 
heiress, and rallied him for not having improved the opportunity 
wore effectually ; he replied by narrating the occurrences of the 
elopement, taking much praise to himself for his discretion and 
presence of mind. His friend, during the recital, appeared to 
have some difficulty in keeping his countenance, and at the con- 
clusion of it, assured him that he had been the dupe of a scheme 
of the fair lady's for trying the sincerity of his love, for that he 
had been well acquainted with her father, and knew that her 
fortune had been left her unincumbered by any such restrictions. 
The lover now began to feel a return ,of his former passion: he 
instantly set out for Doctor's Commons, where all doubts may be 
settled, and mistakes rectified, for the trifling douceur of a shil- 
ling. ‘The will was put into his hands, and he read of three per 
cents, bank stock, long annuities, and divers other tempting 
sources, from whence arose a sum somewhat exceeding forty 
thousand pounds, of which the heiress was to take possession at 
the age of twenty-one; a period of which she then wanted three 
months. He left the spot in all the agonies of renewed passion, 
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and indited a most affectionate and penitential epistle to the 
jady, which was returned unopened. He never held up his head 
afterwards, and may now be often seen sauntering in the most re- 
tired streets of London, with a look of fixed abstraction and deep 
melancholy, which forcibly recall the idea of “Sir Guy the 
Seeker,” to all who are familiar with Lewis's interesting ballad of 
that name. I cannot defend the fair heiress’s departure from 
truth: probably she had founded her code of morality on a line 
of Aaren Hill's: 


“« Deceive deceivers, and deceit grows virtue.” 


At all events the false lover deserves no pity for his mortification. 
It were to be wished that none but the owners of so tempting 
a property as that of the lady in question were exposed to the 
dangers of interested overtures ; but alas! the estimation placed 
on money is so guided by rank of life, that every class has its 
heiresses, and, consequently, its fortune-hunters. If a woman 
has but the misfortune to be independent, let her independence 
be ever so small, she will be, in some degree, liable to the perils 
of wealth. Men of every station are much the same in ,their 
veneration for fortune, although their previous tastes and pursuits 
influence their opinions of its necessary magnitude. The im- 
poverished nobleman, who wants to pay off his mortgages, and 
repair his family mansion, only offers his liberty to an heiress 
capable of conferring those important benefits on him. 
“ Leers on her—houses with an ogling eye, 

O'er her rich—acres heaves an amorous sigh ; 

His heart-felt pangs through groves of—timber vents, 

And rans distracted for her—three per cents !" 


The dasher of more moderate expenses contents himself with 
the lady who can ensure him the enjoyments of curricles, race 
horses, and fox-hounds. The spruce professional man pays his 
court to the carriage and jointure of the buxom widow. The 
ensign looks with complacency on the few thousands which he 
destines to purchase him promotion. The tradesman sighs for 
the few hundreds which may establish him in business ; and could 
we descend to the loves of lower life, I doubt net that we should 
see the enamoured serving-man anxiously calculating the amount 
of his sweetheart’s wages, and laying schemes to ascertain the ex- 
tent of her investments in the savings-bank. The humblest 
description of fortune-hunters that I ever heard of, was a sturdy 
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labourer, who, after having been engaged for seme time to the 
prettiest girl in the village, suddenly deserted her, aad paid his 
eourt to her deformed and ill-natared cousin. His master good- 
humouredly rallied him on the subject, and asked if he could 
really prefer his new favourite to his former one. ‘Surely not 
your honour,” was the reply, ‘ but her father will give her a 
portion of two cows when she marries; now with her cousin | 
should only have had one, and, to tell you the truth, I do not 
think there is the difference of a cow between any one woman 
and another!!” I remember relating this story in Cheltenham, 
in the presence of a young and lovely heiress, a ‘maid with 
golden dower, and golden hair,” who vehemently exclaimed 
against the avarice of the unfeeling rustic. 

I am never fond of giving unpleasant information, else I could 
have assured her that the elegant lancer who had been turning 
over her music-book, playing with her fan, and quoting Moore’s 
** Loves of the Angels” to her, for the last two hours, was in real 
disposition, a thorough counterpart of the sordid clown whom she 
had so justly censured. I knew, from good authority, that he 
guided his cream-coloured Arabian every morning to a village 
about four miles distant, where resided a rich West India heiress, 
who in person and manners presented a most unfavourable con- 
trast to his Cheltenham flame, but whose fortune exceeded that 
of her fair rival by fifteen thousand pounds. Another suitor 
eventually carried her off; but had she been disposed to smile on 
him, her superior wealth would have had all the effect of “the 
other cow;” and although he would not have been honest enough 
to confess his feelings, he would inwardly have thought that 
‘‘there was not the difference of fifteen thousand pounds between 
any one woman and another.” 

I was once much amused by observing at how very early a 
period of life parents think it necessary to impress the principles 
of fortune-hunting on the ductile minds of their sons. A family 
with whom I was acquainted, had a young lady of ten years old 
placed under their guardianship, who, when of age, would become 
mistress of five and twenty thousand pounds. Having two sons, 
they immediately destined that she should be the wife of the 
elder, then about fifteen. Accordingly, he was duly lectured on 
the propriety of paying attention to her, and he certainly caressed 
her tame goldfinch, cut her pencils, and admired her necklaces, 
with most exemplary assiduity. In a little while, however, her 
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prospects were changed for the worse. The will of a godfather, 
from whom she inherited the greatest part of her fortune, was 
disputed by his relations; he was proved not to have been of 
sound mind when he made it, and she was left with nothing 
beyond the ten thousand pounds bequeathed to her by her father. 
When I next visited the family, I expected to find her banished 
from their society, or, at least, considerably fallen in importance, 
but I was agreeably surprised by discovering her seated on an 
ottoman, and strewing the carpet with shreds of silk and gold 
paper in all her accustomed dignity. I asked the lady of the 
house, in a whisper, whether she was still intended for the wife 
of Charles. ‘Oh! certainly not,” she replied, with a slight toss 
of the head, ‘‘ but as she has still a pretty property remaining, 
we mean her to marry William; perhaps, it is as much as a 
younger brother could reasonably expect; and as I am really very 
fond of her, and knew her parents, I should give her the prefer- 
ence, as a daughter-in-law, to a stranger. 

I watched the manners of the young gentlemen during the 
day, with great attention, but saw in them no disposition to enact 
Castalio and Polydore on account of the fair orphan. William 
copied very successfully the former assiduities of Charles, which, 
considering he had enjoyed the benefit of seeing them for a 
twelvemonth, was not more than might be expected. Charles 
assumed that happy air of indifference and apathy which, doubt- 
less, in after-life, will earn for him the enviable distinction of 
“‘ supreme bon-ton;” and the young lady herself took the change 
with perfect nonchalance, and seemed as conscious as her future 
mother-in-law could desire her to be, that she was treated with 
great kindness and consideration, and that ten thousand pounds 
in a certain rank of society, was only the purchase money of a 
younger brother. Happy parents, to have children so tractable 
and reasonable, and still happier children to have parents so well 
qualified to judge of their value and pretensions. 

Such judicious discernment was not possessed by a matter-of- 
fact father of whom I once heard, who recommended his very 
handsome son to make proposals to an amiable girl, with five 
thousand pounds, and was indignantly informed by the Adonis, 
that he ‘‘ considered his eyes and eyelashes alone worth the whole 
of that money !” 

My illustrations of the calamities of heiresses have, hitherto, 
been rather of a comic than of a tragic description: sincerely do 
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I wish that this circumstance arose from my want of materials 
for those of a more melancholy natare ; but were I once to enter 
on the subject, I fear that I should exhaust the patience of 
my readers, lay myself under the reproach of sentimentality, 
aud probably be treasonable enough to fall into a strain of dis- 
content at the laws of my country; and lament, that while a 
man who robs a female of a small part of her property is 
punished with imprisonment, transportation, or death, he may 
dissipate the whole of it, and augment the injury he has inflicted 
by neglecting and insulting its unfortunate owner, without losing 
his place in society, or being considered by ‘‘ the world of 
fashion” otherwise than asa very “ honourable man ;” an appella- 
tion which I am sometimes inclined to repeat in a tone of voice 
almost as sarcastic as Marc Antony's, when I consider how 
grievously and how continually it is misapplied in the present day. 

Having thus enumerated and bewailed the calamities of heir- 
esses, it may be expected that I should point out to them some 
way by which they may avoid the perils that threaten them ; but 
alas! such instruction is not mine to give; on the contrary, ] 
fear, whichever way they turn, danger must beset them. Let 
an heiress endeavour, with the most strenuous care, to conceal 
the secret of her possessions, it will be discovered by some prying 
impertinent, and the very reeds of the forest will babble it forth, 
as they did the misfortune of Midas, Let her friends seclude her 
in the strictest retirement, and some fortune-hunter will pene- 
trate into its obscurity, as prince Agib, in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, penetrated into the cavern where the youth was 
secreted, whom it had been predicted he should put to death. 
All the advice, therefore, that I can give to any apprehensive 
heiress, who may now be trembling over my pages, is the same 
that I would give to the mariners in a sinking ship; namely, io- 
stantly to lighten it by throwing overboard every thing of value ; let 
her dispose of her perilous riches ; let her build schools, endow 
hospitals, and portion poor relations. or if she thinks that her 
wealth will not vanish with sufficient expedition by these acts, let 
her invest it in half a score of the joint stock companies of the 
present day ; this reduction of her fortune once effected, and told 
as a profound secret to an intimate friend, who, of course, will 
immediately publish it to the world, she may rest assured that 
she may safely venture even to Cheltenham itself, the fountain- 
head of fortune-hunters ; walk quietly up the High Street, with- 
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out being annoyed by officious danglers; visit the assembly 
rooms, and be permitted to sit still at least every other quadrille ; 
sinile on any one who makes her a civil speech, without fear of 
exposing him to a challenge; and finally, if her unportioned 
charms attract one sincere and disinterested admirer, let her 
accept him with a feeling of grateful satisfaction that never 
warmed her heart while surrounded by a venal and mercenary 
crew, and lose in the triumph of the woman, all remembrance of 
the perils and the calamities of the heiress. 


COMMUNAUTE DES DEMOISELLES NOBLES. 


Tue institution consists of two parts ; one, in which about four 
hundred young ladies of noble families are educated, from which 
circumstance the institution takes its name; and another, which 
serves for the instruction of an equal number of the daughters of 
bourgeois. The two are kept entirely distinct, but are placed 
under one general superintendence. The young ladies are ad- 
mitted by ballot, except when the empress-mother signifies her 
pleasure to have any particular person received for some im- 
portant reason, which is generally founded on considerations of 
philanthropy. Those belonging to the nobility reside nine, and 
the bourgeoises six years in the establishment, where a system of 
education is pursued, which, after having been improved, from 
time to time, in proportion as knowledge expanded in Russia, 
has at last been brought to its present admirable state by the 
unceasing exertions of its imperial patroness. The age at which 
the pupils are admitted is not fixed. I observed several who 
were little more than eight or nine years of age, and a few who 
were even younger. The nobles are divided into three classes, 
which are kept quite separate, both with regard to studies and 
recreation. The bourgeoises are in two divisions only. At the 
time of my visit, there were only three hundred and forty of the 
former, and three hundred of the latter. These pay eix hundred, 
and the former eleven hundred roubles a-year. They are not 
allowed to quit the house during the whole period of nine years, 
except when any of their relations happen to be seriously ill, and 
require their presence. They have large gardens for the summer 
on the banks of the river, and extensive covered corridors 
warmed for exercise in winter. 


Granville’s St. Petersburgh. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-_- -—< 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF WILMOT WARWICK, edited by his 
friend, Henry Vernon. 

Wa may as well begin by assuring our fair readers—for we hate mystery 
—that no such person as Wilmot Warwick lived or died within the last 
century, and that “ the story of his life’’ is a piece of as pure invention, as 
his (literary) remains. The author—a modest young man, no doubt— 
having a very humble opinion of his own productions, endeavours to in- 
terest us in their behalf, by publishing them as the remains of a talented 
friend ; and, to heighten the effect, lie has represented that friend as a 
poet, and a child of misfortune. The memoir of the late Mr. Warwick, is 
very pleasingly told. He is the offspring of a love-match, which turns 
out, as, we regret to say, is too often the case ; he experiences none of that 
care, nor witnesses that example which, in after life, would secure him from 
those evils to which the inexperienced and thoughtless are exposed. At 
an early age he quits home, becomes enamoured at once of the nine muses 
and a young lady, writes sonnets, and shoots a rival—in a duel. Poetry 
and love being equally unproductive, he betakes himself to music ; and, 
with a guitar in his hand, levies contributions on the lovers of melody, 
His old school-fellow, Henry Vernon, nom de guerre, becomes his patron, 
and is fortunate enough to allay the last agonies of a miserable life. In 
return, the dying poet bequeathes him his autobiography and his papers. 
These are now before us: they are close imitations of Mr. Washington 
Irving. The plots of some of the sketches are even borrowed from that 
pleasing author, and an Odd Gentleman is introduced, who is the exact 
counterpart of the ‘“ Stout Gentleman,’’ Notwithstanding that there is a 
want of originality, they are not deficient in merit; and, perhaps, we 
might as well give a specimen, to enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves. The author, incompany with the Odd Gentleman, arrives at an inn, 
and has for his bed-chamber the apartment of an eccentric painter, Pic- 
tures and casts were strewed around in admirable confusion, and in one 
corner was placed the half-finished painting of Brutus’ encounter with the 
ghost of Casar. The night was cold, and the traveller was soon asleep. 

** After a broken and troubled slumber of about an hour, I awoke. The 
clock struck twelve; that ‘witching time of night,’ when sprites and 
goblins hold their infernal levees, and discuss the most effectual mode of 
stirring up men’s souls to unhallowed rebellion against their bodies. 
Entertaining, however, but very sceptical notions upon this matter, and 
having grafted my thoughts upon a more agreeable subject, I fell asleep 
for the second time, 
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‘‘ The apparition resumed its influence upon my mind, engendering fan- 
cies grim and horrible! I lay upon my back, chained to the bed by some 
invisible power—unable to move a limb—incapable of utterance. This 
I knew was merely the prologue to some forthcoming deed of darkness, 
and I remained panting with fearful apprehension! On a sudden the 
curtains at the foot of my bed were drawn asunder, and—O, horrible !— 
two dire spectres appeared, bearing in their arms the body of the mur- 
dered Cesar! They were on the point of hurling the bleeding corse upon 
the bed, as if unconscious that I was lying there. I struggled for a time 
ineffectually : but, at length, with a violent convulsive movement, accom- 
panied by an ejaculation—awoke ! 

‘* "Twas a most beautiful moonlight night, and through the opening of 
the curtains on the side of my bed opposite the chamber door, I could per- 
ceive, brightly gleaming in silver radiance, that part of the terror-fraught 
picture which was occupied by the ghost of Cesar.—‘ The devil take that 
painter!’ I cried; and, immediately after, the clock struck one! So 
great had been my suffering within the last hour, that I almost dreaded to 
challenge sleep again. Scarcely, however, was it thoroughly evident that 
I had only been afflicted by the unsubstantial workings of a disturbed 
brain, when, to my great surprise and subsequent horror, I felt something 
like an arm extended under my back! My fears were not aroused imme- 
diately ; but, when I had fully obtained palpable assurance that there was 
an arm beneath me—when I felt the hand of this stray limb with mine 
own, and found it cold and inanimate—when I could discover no body 
appertaining—and when, in addition to each of these fearful circum- 
stances, I had calmly convinced myself that I was wide awake, by making 
remarks upon the moonlight, upon the click-clack of the time-piece on the 
staircase, and upon the snoring of the Odd Gentleman in the room adjoin- 
ing—when, in short, I was thoroughly justified in exclaiming, ‘ this is no 
dream !’ I then began to tremble from head to foot. I felt the hand again, 
As before, ’twas still and lifeless! A cold pérspiration came over me— 
my breathing thickened—my heart beat—and my tongue would scarcely 
ohey the impulse which led me to exclaim, ‘ What, ho! fellow traveller !’ 
A snore was the only response. I then cried out for my landlord, but ob- 
tained no answer. Still the hand was there—I pressed it—‘ ’Tis evidently 
lifeless !’ said I, The attempt to draw it away was useless: it remained 
immoveable! Though I could conceive no evil consequence from raising 
my body, I feared to hazard the experiment: so, remaining still as possi- 
ble, I gently drew open the curtains on the window side of my hed-room 
—I drew them quickly aparr—but, O ! how quickly let them close again ! 
—I saw— 

** A tall figure by my bed side!—the exact resemblance of Caesar's 
ghost as it appeared on the picture—the precise copy—a substantial coun- 
terpart! It stood prominently forward, gleaming in the moonlight, and 
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relieved by the dark back ground of a deep recess. On venturing to look 
a second time, I still perceived it plainly as before! The sight nearly 
overcame me ; and, turning suddenly upon my side, I endeavoured to 
smother my fears (as I nearly did myself) under the bed-clothes. But lo! 
the stray limb was gone! what had become of it! and what was the 
cause of my right hand (which had been hitherto strangely inactive) 
heing benumbed past the sense of feeling ? 

Perhaps I need scarcely be more explicit on this point. The fore- 
going questions will most probably solve themselves, leaving my readers 
to infer, that the arm on which I had Jain was no other than my own. 
In the restlessness of my troubled sleep it had accidentally got underneath 
my body, the pressure of which completely impeding the circulation of 
the blood, had rendered it cold, insensible, and, as it were, lifeless.” 

The apparition which caused so much alarm was the wooden figure used 
by the painter for the purpose of judging the effect of drapery. 


THE SUBALTERN’S LOG BOOK, 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1828. 
Tre Subaltern entered the army at an early age, and served, for several 
years in India. During a somewhat active life he kept a common-place 
book ; and having recently returned, on half-pay we suspect, he thought 
he might as well amuse the public, in this reading age, by publishing his 
** Log Book.” His work has, at least, one merit—-it is perfectly harmless: 


. the anecdotes will offend no one ; and though we cannot promise that they 


will very much interest, they may, in the absence of more attractive read- 
ing, serve to while away an unemployed hour. 


POETICAL REFLECTIONS UPON THE EARLIEST AGES OF 

THE WORLD. By Robert Marris. 8vo. Wisbech, 1828. 
Sacrep poetry has been cultivated with but indifferent success by some of 
our first poets, and has proved anything but attractive in the hands of 
minor bards. Mr. Marris belongs to the latter class: his piety, we con- 
fess, is far more creditable to him than his poetry ; and though we wish to 
be indulgent to the first attempts ofyoung authors, we cannot commend the 
work before us. The poem, as a whole, is exceedingly dull; disfigured 
throughout by slovenly lines and false metre. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER, IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF PERU. By John Miller. @ vols. 8vo. London, 
1828. 

Grwsrat Mittsr is a soldier of fortune, who has fought under every re- 

publican banner in South America. He is at present in the service of Pero, 

to the establishment of whose independence he has, if we can believe the ac- 
count before us, mainly contributed. Those who delight in “ the big war,”’ 
and martial exploits, will peruse the work with a lively interest ; but, for 
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the generality of readers, it possesses little attraction. There are very 
few incidental notices of the people, and those few are not always in the 
besttaste. The tone of the work is one of exaggeration. 


MINOR POEMS. By Joseph Snow, Esq. London, 1828. 
Tuese are the productions of a mind imbued with a love of poesy, and alive 
to the impressions of all that is beautiful in art and nature. Some of the 
longer poems in this collection possess uncommon merit; andthe minor 
pieces are characterised by great polish and originality. 


Jutelligence relative to Literature and the Arts. 

Ackermann's “ Forget Me Not,” the first and most popular of our an- 
nuals, will appear, as usual, at the end of October, and, as we are assured, 
with increased claims to public favour. The new volume is enriched by 
fourteen engravings, by Le Keux, W.and E Finden, Agar, Engelheart, 
Romney, Davenport, Shenton, Wallis, Humphrys, Freebairn, Goodyear, 
and Portbury, from original paintings by Martin, Cooper, Daniell, Chalon, 
Thomson, Leslie, P. and J. Stephanoff, Prout, Owen, Miss L. Sharpe, 
Clennell, Corbould, and Witherington. The literary portion possesses ex- 
traordinary variety, consisting of more than one hundred contributions, by 
the most distinguished writers. 

‘* Time’s Telescope for 1829,” will be published with the Almanacks on 
the 18th of November, and will contain a variety of new and interesting 
matter —original poetry, by living authors, &c. &c, It will be embellished 
with an illustrative frontispiece, elegantly engraved. 

R. Ackermann has in the press, and will be published at the same time 
with the other annuals, ‘‘ Le Petit Bijou,” written entirely in French by 
Mons. D'Emden, embellished with seven fine engravings, from drawings 
made purposely for the work, and dedicated by permission to Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

We understand that the forthcoming volume of ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering”’ 
will appear in a style superior to any of its predecessors. The plates are 
of the first character, engraved by the most eminent artists ; and its lite- 
rary contents, superintended by Mr. Pringle, will be well worthy of its 
embellishments. The splendid style of the leather binding which now so 
happily unites durability with elegance, also fits the volume for immediate 
reception into the library. 

Preparing for publication, ‘‘ Fisher’s Grand National Improvements; or, 
Picturesque Beauties of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century ; 
commencing with Liverpool, Manchester, &c. in the County Palatiue of 
Lancaster,’ The literary department by W. H. Pyne, Esq. and others. 
The graphic by and under the superintendence of Mr. Robert Wallis, The 
drawings will be taken on the spot, by Messrs. George Pyne, Charles 
Claude Pyne, Austen Williamson, and other eminent painters, 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION, 
FOR OCTOBER, 1828. 


CARRIAGE-DRESS. 


A uion dress of sea-green gros-de-Naples, with two Jounces 
round the border of the skirt, set at a distance from each other. 
These flounces are both headed by a rouleau. The corsage 2 
Enfant, with sleeves 2 la Marie, as low as the elbow, the re- 
mainder of the sleeve fitting close to the arm. A hat of pink 
gros-des-Indes, trimmed with the same, and pink and white gauze 
riband. A ruff, douil/lené, surrounds the throat. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A press of pink gossamer summer satin, with two robes of 
points of the same material, surrounding the border of the skirt. 
Between these points are fichu-scrolls of pink crape. Short 
sleeves of pink satin, with long white sleeves of crape, confined 
round the wrists by bracelets of rubies and gold. The head-dress 
is a Basque cap of white velvet, with a broad band formed of gold 
cordon and tassels. Valuable jewels also ornament the cap, and 
a bird-of-paradise plume droops over the left side. 

The body of the dress is made low, and delicate chains of gold 
ornament the neck. The ear-pendants are composed of rubies 
and pearls. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Bats, concerts, and festivals, have, with their high and noble 
patrons and patronesses, now quitted town for the country. The 
former, since our last accounts, have increased in favour as the 
weather becomes cooler. The private concert of amateurs has 
been succeeded by the public musical festival; and though sim- 
plicity of costume is discernible, yet dress begins to assume a 
splendid appearance, both at the noble mansion, belonging to 
titled wealth, and at the public meetings of the first professors of 
the harmonic science. 

We congratulate our fair countrywomen on the evident change, 
for the better, in their bonnets. We began to perceive, after 
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finding the enormous head-coverings so long in favour, as even to 
triumph over the love of novelty, that their wearers would be 
‘** Touch'd and shamed by ridicule alone.” 


The fine leghorn bonnets now worn in walking parties, or in 
open carriages are of a charming shape, and not too large. The 
ribands which trim them are superb, both as to texture and 
colour; while the figures in embossed satin, though singular as to 
pattern, are extremely beautiful: one, in particular, seems very 
fashionable; the ground is of a deep claret colour, and one edge 
is striped with three different shades of light-coloured satin, of 
very lively tints. From this stripe issues, at intervals, figures in 
blue, drake’s-neck-green, and yellow, resembling small martello 
towers. This riband has an excellent effect on the leghorn, and 
the colours are charmingly suited to the autumnal season; it is 
put on very tastefully, but by no means profusely ; if it were, it 
would render its appearance heavy, and destroy all its pleasing 
effect. The most becoming and elegant carriage-bonnet which 
has lately come under our inspection, was of white transparent 
crape, with a broad blond at the edge: the crown was ornamented 
lightly with the same material, in puffs, edged with narrow blond; 
while under the brim, and about the crown, were bouquets of 
sweet peas, and buds of blush roses. The shape and becoming 
size of this bonnet is truly attractive ; and it is tied under the 
chin, on the right side, by a bow of white riband. On bonnets of 
gros-de-Naples, we observe many riches: they are of the same 
colour and material as the bonnet, are pinked, and are very full. 
White gauze veils are much in favour over morning bonnets, for 
walking. The new white silk bonnets are of gros-des-Indes: they 
are trimmed with white gauze ribands, and much admired by 
ladies belonging to the higher classes. There is a simplicity and 
elegance in these novel kind of bonnets, which is quite refreshing 
after the monstrous shapes by which we have so long been 
annoyed. 

The chintz dresses, of every kind and pattern, are still in high 
favour for home costume. They are generally trimmed with one 
very broad flounce, set on full, and headed. When striped, the 
stripes are carried across the skirt, by which means a flounce 
never sits well: the flounces are generally ornamented with braid- 
ing of a very lively colour, and those which are found in the 
patterns of the gowns are most varied and beautiful, The 
favourite ground is either a light stone-colour, or a canary-yellow. 
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Dresses of coloured Batiste are also much in fashion for home 
attire: they are most admired when the ground is of some light 
and unobtrusive colour, and the figures in large chequers. The 
tints of these chequers are so various and vivid, and so beau- 
tifully shaded off, one colour into the other, in the stripes that 
form the diamonds, that they have an effect equal to the finest 
painted velvet. As, however, the autumnal season draws on to- 
wards its close, it is expected that dark silks will make their ap- 
pearance as the most prevailing fire-side costume; and already 
those of gros-de-Naples have been seen on many ladies, for this 
purpose. The favourite colours, Etruscan-brown, or Navarin- 
smoke. White muslin dresses are still much worn by young per- 
sons, even at dress-parties ; for which style they are most splen- 
didly embroidered. The bodies are chiefly made en gerbe, and a 
pointed zone is worn round the waist. The mancherons at the 
tops of lony sleeves are formed of a single point. Flounces are 
now again more in favour than the last novel way of finishing the 
skirt of a gown by one broad hem. The gowns continue to be 
worn very much cut away from the shoulders ; but we must not 
look for any alteration in dresses till next month. White morn- 
ing dresses are now very seldom seen, every lady preferring those 
of chintz. 

Cachemere shawls, as well as those of English manufacture, are 
much worn in out-door costume. ‘The muslin spencers and 
pelerines present a chilly appearance ; and even, at times, a man- 
tle of silk of some lively colour, is displayed. The newest pele- 
rines are yery large, descending as low as the small of the waist. 
Some silk pelisses are very plain, made close to the shape, without 
any trimming; others are faced with velvet, the colour of the 
pelisse; the sleeves full, drawn in, in puckerings, and much 
ornamented: these, are of course, for the carriage, the others 
for the promenade; but it is impossible to say which style will 
most prevail. 

Dress-hats, as usual, form a favourite head-dress, not only 
among our matrons, but also with young married females, at 
evening parties in the country. They are usually of white crape, 
and ornaments, according to fancy, with either feathers or flowers. 
The hair is very becomingly and elegantly arranged in full, easy 
ringlets on each side of the face; not those exactly entirebouchons, 
but much lighter and shorter. The back part is composed of puffs 
of hair, and graces the back of the head, not towering on the sum- 
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mit. The present mode has some slight resemblance to the Greek 
style, butis more becoming, and better adapted to English features. 

The caps worn in half dress are very elegant; they are of 
tulle, fancifully arranged in puffs and plaitings; and are most 
admired when ornamented with coloured gauze, instead of 
ribands. Qur fair countrywomen seem determined to disfigure 
their heads by huge head-dresses: the beréts and turbans are of 
inost voluminous dimensions. 

The colours most in request are myrtle-green, Navarin-smoke, 
cerulean blue, jonquil, bright geranium, pink, and lavender- 
grey. 





MODES DE PARIS. 

Many ladies wear very large straw hats, without any other 
trimming than the simple riband which serves to tie them under 
the chin. All, however, are far from having this unobtruding 
taste iu dress, however beneficial to the complexion ; and had 
rather encounter the dust in the Bois de Boulogne, where they 
can display their towering plumes, and expensive trimmings of 
blond. Some leghorn hats are also loaded with trimmings. The 
leaves of the pine-apple form a favourite ornament; but these 
are not of nature's verdant tint—they are of a bright rose-colour. 
Bonnets of painted Indian taffety, lined with blue, white, yellow, 
or pink, are among the favourite novelties of the day. Bonnets 
of yellow or green watered gros-de-Naples, are trimmed en fers 
de cheval round the crown, formed by placing a round piece of 
the same material over it; and in the hollows made by this species 
of rosace, are placed flowers with long stalks. Bonnets, called 
English bonnets, of open straw, lined with blue, and trimmed 
the same colour, are worn in the morning walks: no lady of 
fashion would think of going out at that time without such a bon- 
net. Chip hats, with a few bows of gauze riband and a gauze 
veil, are very fashionable. A few days ago there were seen some 
very pretty bonnets, with the edge of the brim painted in divers 
colours. ‘The ribands were painted in the same way, on one side, 
and ornamented the bonnet in puffs. Large bonnets of coloured 
crape, with puckered cowls, and ornamented with Bengal roses, 
are much in request. 

Small dress-caps of blond, and embroidered tulle, are orna- 
mented, and kept in shape by stiffened rouleaux of white satin. 
They are trimmed with various sorts of flowers; amongst which 
is one that predominates : the sweet pea is now the blossom par 
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excellence. Bandeaux of jewels are worn on the hair in full 
dress. Dress-lhats are made of a silk material, manufactured at 
Lyons, imitating Chinese crape. On these hats are placed two 
birds of Paradise. Dress hats also of white or coloured gros-des- 
Indes are ornamented with fancy flowers, formed of feathers. A 
lady, at a late elegant assembly, had her hair dressed a /a Grecque, 
with a full cluster of curls on each temple: these were divided by a 
gold bandeau, ornamented with acameo. Another lady had severa! 
tufts of the herb, called St. John’s wort, mingled amongst her 
tresses. A berét of rose-coloured crape was crowned with a 
half-wreath of clematis, towards the back of the head: in front 
was another half-wreath under the beret, lying on the hair. 
Puffs of brown gauze riband, with gold stripes, are often placed 
behind the Apollo knot; and many ladies ornament their hair 
with garden daisies. The beréts are large, and are ornamented 
either with feathers, or with flowers, having very long stalks. 
Beréts, which are very flat on the head, have been introduced by 
some ladies, who affect to set the fashions: they are placed very 
much on one side, and have two rosettes lying on the hair. 
Amongst the dresses of Osgandy and embroidered muslin, we 
particularly cite some which were worked in a Greek pattern, in 
lilies of the valley: the wristbands were covered with the same 
embroidery. Some beautiful dresses have been sent to Luneville, 
and other distant towns, and those of white watered gros-de-Naples 
were particularly beautiful, being richly trimmed with blond: a 
flounce of which expensive material was three quarters of an ell 
in depth. A narrower blond of the same pattern formed the 
head. The corsage was 4 la Roralane, trimmed with a broad, 
falling tucker of blond. The sleeves, en tulle a la Marie, with 
the fullness confined in several divisions. Whether the dress is 
white or coloured, the long sleeves are always white, and of some 
transparent material: the corsages are pointed, the waists very 
long, and much pinched in. The morning dresses of ladies of 
high rank are of muslin, trimmed with lace. For the ball-room 
the dresses are of white tulle or lace. Some of the silk dresses 
are ornamented with a border, worked in silk embroidery, of the 
same colour as the robe. For evening parties there have ap- 
peared some white muslin dresses, worked and ornamented with 
gold; the sleeves short, and the corsage @ /a Grecque. A friar's 
belt of gold encircles the waist, tied behind, the ends of which 
hang as low as the heels. The sashes are often embroidered in 
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silks ; lively colours on a white ground. The long sleeve is con- 
fined at the wrist by a band, worked in a similar manner, and 
fastened on the outside of the arm with a small buckle of beautiful 
workmanship. There has appeared a new kind of embroidery on 
dresses, in coloured worsted, called Anotted embroidery: it is 
peculiarly well adapted to gowns of cot-pali, and other light mate- 
rials, on which it produces the most charming effect. The 
promptitude with which this work is executed, enables the sellers 
to dispose of it at a very moderate price: it is highly appropriate 
to rural ball-dresses, and evening parties in the country. 

Shawls of Chinese crape, as is usual at this season of the year, 
are in high favour for out-door coverings. Warmer than they 
appear, their light-looking texture is well adapted to that mean 
which should ever be preserved between summer and winter. 
They are, many of them, embroidered in figures resembling 
crosiers: these are of various colours, and most admired on a 
black ground; therefore, these shawls, so long worn by those 
who were able to attain them, may now be deemed a novelty. 
Throat-scarfs, of Indian taffeta, called Trigaros, increase in favour 
every day: they are white or coloured, according to the fancy ; 
but the two ends are embroidered in silks of different shades, in 
very pretty small bouquets: at the edges are also small running 
patterns of the same flowers as those in the bouquets. Warm 
shawls of Cachemire, and those new and inelegant shawls called 
Banior, are wrapped closely round the form when the weather is 
cold. The few new pelisses are made very short, discovering the 
whole of the half-boot. For morning visits, the most elegant 
pelisse is of blue or rose-colour, embroidered with white, in a 
Greek pattern. 

The new reticules are like the double purses that were called /es 
diables ; they are of two colours, divided by a double runner of 
gold, and uniting in the middle by strings of riband, suited to the 
colours of the bag. 

The pincushions resembling butterflies, have given place to 
those now-called pincushion dolls. They are made to represent 
Alsatians, Cauchoises, and Tyrolese females; and their pretty 
little forms are all struck through with pins and needles, which 
produce a most singular effect: but these little caprices of 
fashion are not without their utility. 

The favourite colours are Indian-red, blue, rose-colour, yellow, 
green, and camel's-hair-brown. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





A PORTRAIT OF 





Sue is not fair as poets draw 
Their Phillises ideal— 

Light sylphic forms without a flaw,— 
Bedeck’d with charms unreal. 





4 Her lips are not of coral red, 

| Her cheeks of damask roses, 

Nor is her gentle breast the bed 
Where laughing Love reposes. 


, Her eyes are not like April skies, 
Alternate sun and showers, 

Nor will I vow her breath outvies, 

The sweet perfume of flowers. 


But she is dearer, far, to me 
Than all these gifts could make her, 
She has a mind that still will be 
Esteemed when charms forsake her. 


Her manners are, in ev'ry thing, 
All winning grace and sweetness ; 

Her speech is one eternal spring 
Of pleasantry and neatness. 


There is a nameless charm, in truth, 
For ever plays about her, 

Which give her beauty—wit—and youth, 
And yet were nought without her. 
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STANZAS. 


WELL, we must part—thyself hast spoken, 
And thou never hast deceived ; 
I will not say, I am bereaved, 

I will not say, my heart is broken. 


I will not bid thee think upon 

The woes that rend this tortured breast ; 
For well, full well, I know thine own 

Is not the careless seat of rest. 


I will not mind thee of thy vow, 

That here, in this loved spot, we plighted 
For oh I feel that, willing, thou 

Hadst ne'er that sacred promise slighted. 


Lips, fraught with eloquence of woe, 
Eyes, drowned in ready flowing tears, 
I might suspect—but never, no— 
The silent grief thy aspect wears. 


That cold, white cheek, that changing brow, 
Lips, eyes, that can nor speak nor weep ; 
Oh, these too well reveal, that thou 
The pang of parting feelest deep. 


Yet, let us part—without a sigh, 
Without a murmur let us part, 
And tho’ remembrance may not die, 
Yet be it ours to lull its smart. 


Thy calm communicates to me 
Feelings that mock at puny care, 
Thy firmness is not apathy» 
And mine is not almost despair. 


Farewell—till memory cease to pain 
So deep—oh chase it far from thee; 
When calm reflection lives again, 
Then sometimes lend a thought of me. 
CHarves M. 
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ON THE MORNING. F 
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Lo! in yon blushing orient sky, 
The varied tints of morn appear, 
Her rosy blush and azure eye 
Wash’d by the dewy evening tear, 
While silent, thro’ the vault of day, 
Pale Lucifer withdraws his ray. 


And hark! the voice of matin breeze, 
Sweeps softly o’er the waving trees, { 
The violet and the primrose fair . mn 


Diffuse their op’ning fragrance there, 
While thro’ yon grove the purling stream 
Sparkles beneath Aurora’s gleam. 





I'll raise me from my bed of sleep, 
And bend my steps to yon blue hill, 
And as I climb the rugged steep, 
And listen to the murmuring rill, 
I'll watch the cloud’s light silver fleece 
That sails above, and dream of peace. 





And onward as I joyous tread, 
The lark shall leave the chrystalled mead, 
And, borne aloft, her warbling note 
Shall on the downy zephyr float, 
As bent to heaven’s high throne her flight, 


She hails the glorious orb of light. 
J.T. 


SONG. 
Ah! why should care the brow o’ercast, 
When nature gaily smiles around? 
Why should the thought of tempests past, 
Dim the bright sun that gilds the ground? 


Then come light heart and joyous eye, 
And tinge each day with brighter beam ; 
Come evening with gay revelry, 
And night with every joyous dream. 
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